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Let’s X-Ray an Earthworm 
—and look at costs! | 


HINGS are happening fast inside this 

heavy-duty Caterpillar Diesel Tractor. 
The need for Correct Lubrication is vital 
here, just as it is in every machine in 
every industrial plant. 

Those Diesel pistons, for example. Each 
is traveling 21 feet a second. Seven times 
a second each one takes a nine-ton push 
from the burning gases. 

To keep this power in bounds poses a 
challenge for piston rings and lubricating 
oil. Correct Lubrication is essential. Delvac 


Oils by Socony-Vacuum meet this challenge. 
They have remarkable ability to seal, to 
lubricate, to keep rings and pistons free 
from deposits. Other Socony-Vacuum 
lubricants protect transmission and final 
drive bearings and gears. 


The benefits obtained here are the same 
you want for every machine in your plant 
—continuous operation, less power waste, 
lower maintenance and lower lubrication 
expense. All of these are yours with Socony- 
Vacuum’s newest lubrication developments. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 


TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM— MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E. D. T., NBC 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 


Spotting next year's troubles 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich development in tires 


Xx LEAST 93 different factors affect 
tire life and should be checked 
regularly if maximum tire service is 
to be obtained. Because all these 
checks are not made, 9 out of 10 truck 
tires fail to give full mileage. Such 
things as brake adjustment, placement 
of load on the truck, spacing of dual 
tires, and condition of the truck itself 
all affect tire life. 

To help truck owners get full serv- 
ice from their ures B.F.Goodrich 
years ago organized a practical pro- 
gram under which factory-trained men 
take over the complete supervision of 
tire maintenance for truck fleet oper- 
ators. These men check everything that 


might affect tire life. They train your 
men to spot delays before they happen. 
They show you how to get your 
money's worth — and more — out of 
every casing and tube you buy. 

Hundreds of fleets, including many 
of the country’s largest operators, now 
use this plan. 

A freight hauler who operates 217 
units on 1152 rolling wheels says, 
“Your tire maintenance program... 
has enabled us to reduce our tire costs 
by approximately $2000 per month.” 
Another writes: “We have been using 
the B.F. Goodrich program for one 
and a half years and during this time 
our tire costs per mile have constantly 


decreased.” And another: “We have 
mever experienced any delay in the 
operation of the 67 units in our fleet 
traceable to tire failure.” 

You can cut your tire costs with 
this proven maintenance program — 
a result of the B. F. Goodrich plan of 
continuing research for better tire per- 
formance. 

For full information write Fleet 
Tire Maintenance Dept. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tick Tht, 
B. F. Goodrich 
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Pro b le 1S cn industry's countless uses for 


belting and hose, brought to Republic through the 


years, number among the hundreds of thousands. 
Republic technologists give unstinting attention to 
these “single case’’ requirements. Often, in finding 
the solution, new or improved principles are discov- 
ered and adapted to the Republic line. You benefit 
from this repeated source of improvement when you 
order mechanical rubber products from your nearby 
Republic Distributor. 
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Young cowhands hang up their hardware around 
Labor Day in Pittsburgh. From then on, gun-totin’ 
is mostly a Saturday matinee occupa- C-at 
tion... the rest of the week they fork oO | 
a chair to hear a schoolmarm tell them dy | 
“c-a-t” spells “cat” and it’s very 
important. 

It happens in 125 public, 112 paro- 
chial and a number of private schools 
in Pittsburgh proper, and in a great many more out 
through the suburbs. 

While the young tykes are being weaned from cattle 
rustling, their older brothers and sisters struggle with 
amo, amas, amat, in well equipped and staffed 
high schools. Or the boys may be learning any of 20 
trades and the girls any of 11 trades in Pittsburgh 
vocational schools. 

Many will go on to study anything 
from drama to astronomy at na- 
tionally famous local colleges—Pitt, 


——_—— 


National Advertising Department, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, No. 

New York City. Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, 

Detroit, Fort Worth, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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Carnegie Tech, Duquesne, Pennsylvania College for 
Women or Mount Mercy. Others will study horology, 
embalming, beauty culture or whatever they choose at 
over 50 private, specialized schools. 

The variety of things that people can learn well in 
Pittsburgh is as astonishing in its way as Pitt’s 
41-story Cathedral of Learning is among 
ordinary college buildings. 

Pittsburgh is one of America’s leading 
educational centers . . . but that’s another | 
side of Pittsburgh that may surprise you. 
Pittsburgh people take their educational f 
opportunities for granted and assume that S é “1, 
everybody else knows about them. 

But those educational facilities are one important 
reason why 1902 manufacturers have plants in Greater 
Pittsburgh. Some of those manufacturers may be in 
businesses just like yours. Why don’t you find out ? Ask 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, or write for 
our booklet, “It Can be Made in Pittsburgh.” 


The Pittsburgh Press 


In Pittsburgh 

In City Circulation 

in Classified Advertising 
In Retail Advertising 

In General Advertising 
In Total Advertising 


Represented by the 


Ln “‘old sal” has many shill 


Dis Jack Tar has a modern coun- 


terpart...a master of many jobs, 


ready in a split second for any emer- 
gency that wind or wave may provide. 


On thousands of vessels, the depend- 
able Exide Battery now performs a 
multitude of vital tasks with the 
complete reliability that even the old 
sailor would have a hard time to 
match. Exides supply current for in- 
terior communications, automatic 
alarm signalling, radio and radar, 
engine starting, emergency lighting, 
and for numerous other jobs. 


For service at sea and on land, there 
are Exides for every storage battery 
need. Exides furnish safe, dependable 
power for electric industrial trucks 
and mine haulage units. They are 
used by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies; by railroads and radio stations; 
for Diesel engine cranking, and emer- 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


gency lighting . . . and on thousands 
of cars, trucks and buses they supply: 
daily proof that ““When it’s an Exide, 


you start.” 


For 58 years, the name Exide has 
stood for dependability, economy, 
safety and long-life. Information re- 
garding the application of storage 
batteries for any business is available 


upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


SWORDS OR PLOUGHSHARES 


A basic problem is on its way to the 
top Washington pelicy-makers. Soon 
they are going to have to umpire a head- 
on clash between the needs of the civil- 
ian economy and the requirements of a 
slowly intensifying arms race. 

President Truman must decide 
whether to permit = of autos, 
refrigerators, and the whole gamut of 
consumer hard goods to be slowed if 
necessary to put the country on a semi- 
mobilized basis toward which interna- 
tional tensions are ever more urgently 
pushing it. 

It’s not a decision that will be made 
in public. Few things could be more 
politically unpalatable at this time, but 
Truman will have to take a stand soon. 


Who Gets the Materials? 


Spearheading the problem is the ques- 
tion of stockpiles of strategic materials. 
The military has $100,000,000 this year 
to build up its reserves. This isn’t too 
frightening a sum, but if it cuts into 
the tight nonferrous metal markets, for 
instance, it can cause real trouble. 

The military would like to make an 
across-the-board start at accumulating 
at least minimum stocks of all the criti- 
cal items—and the trouble is that the 
things it wants most to have in reserve 
are the very things for w:.ich industry 
is scrambling. 

CPA and housing officials will have a 
say in the decision, and the problem is 
headed straight for the White House. 


An Enduring Political Issue 


No decision made now will be final. 
The whole issue is bound to become a 
political football over the next few years. 
Already, for example, western congress- 
men are calling for subsidized working 
of high-cost mines as part of the stock- 
piling operation. Rep. John Murdock 
of Arizona is stirring up an investiga- 
tion for this fall along these lines by the 
House postwar planning committee. 

And any time that business activity 
shows signs of slacking, the mobilization 
program would provide a made-to-order 
and politically unassailable military 
WPA. 


IS ANNUAL WAGE THE OUT? 


This week the guaranteed annual 
wage (BW—Aug.31’46,p19) was seized 
upon as the way out of the wage-in- 
flation dilemma. 

The Administration decided to throw 
its weight behind the idea as a means 
of allaying labor unrest without incur- 
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ring the inflationary effect of more large 
wage increases. ‘The OWMR Advisory 
Board got a White House blessing for 
Murray Latimer’s so far rather slow- 
moving study of the mechanics of reg- 
ularized employment. 

_ Union leadership, acutely aware that 
public opinion is backing White House 
resistance to a second round of big 
wage boosts, is grasping at the an- 
nual wage as a means of pacifying mem- 
bers without clashing head-on with .the 
Administration. 


Union Leaders See Handwriting 


Labor expectation of a slackening in 
business is giving added appeal to guar- 
anteed wage demands. Union leaders fig- 
ure that it’s now or never. With high 
employment continuing through next 
spring's bargaining period, steps toward 
a guaranteed wage may appear to some 
industries as a cheap concession for 
them to. make. 

With the principle once established, 
many union leaders are convinced that 
they can hang on to this gain, more 
easily than to big wage increases, 
through the bad times that some of 
them already see coming up as early as 
1948. 

Even in industry the attitude toward 
the Latimer study is getting a little 
warmer. Latimer has been having trouble 
finding industries willing to cooperate. 
This week it looked as if one or more 
of the big auto companies—long an out- 
standing example of irregular employ- 
ment—would go along. 


UTILITY RATE SHAVER 


Renewed government pressure for re- 
ducing interstate gas and electric util- 
ity rate bases is seen in a quiet move 
by the Federal Power Commission to 
shift utility depreciation reserves from 
the liabilities to the assets column and 
treat them as a deduction from plant 
account. 

The FPC has taken the proposal to 
the Budget Bureau, whose approval is 
prerequisite to any change in federal 
reporting requirements. If FPC is suc- 
cessful, the utilities’ only recourse is to 
appeal from the order under the pro- 
visions of the untried Administrative 
Procedures Act. 


WITH OR WITHOUT INCHES 


Chances that War Assets Administra- 
tion will sell the Big Inch and Little 
Big Inch Oil pipelines for conversion 
to natural gas remain slim (BW —Aug. 


10°46,p19), but that’s not likely to keep 
natural gas out of the New York-New 
Jersey-Philadelphia area much longer. 

Various interests have their eyes on 
that huge market, and next week the 
Trans-Contineatal Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Inc., Longview, Tex., one of the bid- 
ders to convert the Inch lines to gas, 
will ask the Federal Power Commission 
to authorize construction of a new 
1,250-mi. gas pipeline extending from 
the company’s large gas reserves in east 
Texas. Construction of the new line, for 
which right-of-way is now being sought. 
is contingent, of course, upon the com- 
pany’s failure to obtain the Inch lines. 
Trans-Continental figures it can build 
the new line for $115,000,000, about 
$17,000,000 less than its bid to buy 
and convert the Inch lines. 

Most of the 320,000,000-cu. ft. daily 
capacity of the projected line is already 
sold to Philadelphia Gas Works, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey, Consolidated 
Edison of New York, and Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. 

With its gas supply and market all 
lined up, Trans-Continental hopes it 
can swing to the new project the finan- 
cial backing that it got for purchase of 
the Inch lines. 


BUT NOT “SECOND ROUND” 


The second postwar wage increase to 
cotton textile workers is not a “second 
round” increase. It’s the last instalment 
in the first. That is the reasoning of the 
National Wage Stabilization Board in 
approving for price relief purposes 5¢ 
of an 8¢ increase recently granted by 
two groups of New England and south- 
ern mill operators. 

Raises of 8¢ in the North and 10¢ 
in the South had been given the workers 
last fall, but the wage board now says 
that happened too early to mirror accu- 
rately reconversion influences. This ra- 
tionale invites unions in other indus- 
tries which got only a nibble shortly 
after V-J Day to take another bite. 


NWSB’s Line of Reasoning 


In forcing the operators to absorb 3¢ 
of the increase, NWSB took the ground 
that the industry was in a favorable 
price position else it would not have 
put the raise into effect in advance of 
approval. In approving only 5¢, an ac- 
tion which NWSB labor members 
didn’t like because it may influence tex- 
tile agreements yet to be negotiated. 
the board’s majority was mindful that 
weekly take-home pay in the industry 
has risen 105% since January, 1941— 
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Gasoline takes doctors on their heal- 
ing rounds...brings visiting nurses 
to the bedsides of the sick . . . trans- 
ports patients, medicines and equip- 
ment to hospitals . . . enables travel- 
ing clinics to serve remote hamlets 
with the finest of medical care. 


The nation keeps healthy on gasoline 


—- medical knowledge and skill can be put to 
work, the distance that separates doctor and 
patient, home and hospital, must be bridged. Over 
the years automotive transportation has progressively 
shortened this distance. Better fuels and better en- 
gines have helped the nation benefit more widely 
from the great advances that have been made in 
medical science. 


Gasoline costs less today than it did twenty years 
ago. Yet, by developing new refining methods and 
using antiknock fluid made by Ethyl, oil refiners 
have been able to improve its quality time and time 
again. And each improvement in gasoline quality has 
made possible the development of more powerful, 
more efficient engines that provide better and more 
economical transportation for everyone. 

As in the past, progress in automotive transpor- 
tation still depends largely on how well engines, fuels 


and lubricants can be improved in relation to each 
other. That is why the engineers in Ethyl’s research 
laboratories work in close cooperation both with re- 
finers who use our product and with automotive 
men who are engaged in designing engines to utilize 
the extra power available in better gasoline. 


More power from every gallon 
of gasoline through — 


ETHYL 


Research 


Service - Product 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN  (ccntinueg) 


6% since V-J Day, whereas the weekly 
take-home in all manufacturing has de- 
creased 8% since April, 1945 (BW— 
Aug.2+'46,p98). 

Union organization drives in the 
South aren’t helped by the fact that 
employees of the southern companies 
involved in this decision are nonunion. 


FACT-FINDERS’ FUTURE 


Whether they like it or not, employ- 
es and unions who can’t bargain out 
their differences in the next round of 
wage disputes are likely to run into more 
government fact-finding boards. The 
Labor Dept.’s experience with ten such 
anels in the last year has sold Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach on their usefulness, 


and he plans to ask Congress to put up 
money tor more of them. 

If it doesn’t have any labor control 
legislation in mind, Congress may fall 
in with Schwellenbach’s approach. ‘The 


-plan could also be used in an attempt 


to forestall such legislation. It wouldn’t 
raise the objections that labor made to 
compulsory fact-finding with a 30-day 
cooling-off period, for which Truman 
asked Congress last December (BW— 
Dec.8’45,p17), or to the “emergency 
commissions” and _ cooling-off time 
which would have been provided for in 
utility disputes under the vetoed Case 
bill. 

It’s still a question whether Schwel- 
lenbach will get White House support 
for greater resort to fact-finding. Other 
advisers to the President feel that the 


technique can lose its effectiveness 
through over-use, particularly in run- 
of-mill disputes, and that the dis- 
putants’ prejudices often figure more 
importantly than the facts in arriving 
at settlements. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


War Assets Administration has ac- 
ceded to Housing Coordinator Wyatt's 
request to hold off for 90 days on dis- 
position of some 50 surplus aircraft 
plants (BW—Aug.3146,p5) in case air- 
plane builders want them in connection 
with plans to build prefabricated metal 
houses. 

Servicemen discovered to be in need 
of glasses were usually nearsighted, 


With a fat pay boost and other 

benefits in their pockets—the reward 
for overhauling Capitol Hill’s slug- 
gish and slovenly law-making machin- 
ery—members of the next Congress 
are very pe 4 to renege on important 
features of the legislative reorganiza- 
tion act. 
e Grumbling to Increase—With elec- 
tions in the offing, grumbling about 
the curtailed committee setup and 
changes in legislative procedure still 
is pretty quiet, but will grow loud 
and long by the time Congress assem- 
bles in January, with most of the 
incumbents back in their seats. 

Thus far, most of the complaints 
are coming from Democratic mem- 
bers who would be removed from 
cherished committee chairmanships 
and assignments under the reorgan- 
ization plan. But the number of 
minority berths is cut down, too, and 
particularly if the Republicans should 
gain control of the Senate, House, or 
both, in November, G.O.P. congres- 


assignment problem. 

Although few key spots are 
affected by the reorganization plan as 
finally adopted, abolition of several 
committees probably will be revoked 
as many members holding chairman- 
ships and high-ranking positions on 
these committees find themselves 
forced far down the ranks in the re- 
maining committees. 
¢ Generally in Same Hands—With 
seniority still the abiding rule, the 
important business of Congress will, 
generally, remain in the hands of 


sional leaders will face a_ ticklish - 


prominent Democrats who have been 
running it for years or, if the Demo- 
crats lose control, shift to high- 
ranking Republicans. 

The two tax committees—Senate 

Finance and House Ways & Means 
—will continue to be headed by Sen. 
Walter F. George of Georgia and 
Rep. Robert L. Doughton of North 
Carolina, if the Democrats stay in 
the saddle. Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
of Michigan probably would head 
the Senate Finance Committee if the 
G.O.P. gains control of that body— 
generally considered improbable. It’s 
possible, however, that Vandenberg 
might be offered the chairmanship of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
where he is outranked only by Sen. 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, who might 
prefer the Agriculture Committee 
post. Next Republican in line for the 
Finance chairmanship is Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, who has had his eye on 
it for a long time. 
e Army-Navy Change—The Demo- 
cratic outlook for the two Appropria- 
tions committees has no complica- 
tions. The present chairmen, Sen. K. 
D. McKellar of Tennessee and Rep. 
Clarence Cannon of Missouri, would 
retain these posts. Sen. Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire has a 
clear field for the Senate chairman- 
ship if the G.O.P. gains control, 
while veteran Rep. John Taber of 
New York would get the House chair- 
manship. 

Most important change—especially 
in view of the battle over the Army 
and Navy merger—will be in the 


New Congress May Scuttle Reorganization Plan 


chairmanships of the new Armed 
Services Committees of the two 
houses. Should Democrats retain con- 
trol of both Senate and House and 
if Sen. David I. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts wins his campaign for re- 
election, both combined committees 
will be headed by former chairmen 
of the Naval Affairs committees. 
Chairmen of the Military Affairs 
committees in both bodies, includ- 
ing well-publicized Rep. Andrew J. 
May of Kentucky, will be forced to 
back seats. Rep. Carl Vinson of 
Georgia will head the combined com- 
mittee in the House. 

e To Split Committee—Most House 
members now hold only one major 
committee assignment, but in the 
Senate, reduction of assignments to 
two for each member will present 
individual problems. For instance, 
the Senate Commerce Committee 
will be split, with waterway matters 
going into the new Public Works 
Committee and the remainder of its 
functions into the Interstate & For- 
eign Commerce Committee. Ailing 
Chairman Josiah Bailey, who has been 
absent from the Senate for months, 
may have to choose which end to 
take. 

Similarly, Sen. Pat McCarran of 
Nevada, sponsor of much aviation 
legislation in the Commerce Com- 
mittee, probably will lift himself out 
of the aviation picture. He doesn’t 
want to relinquish chairmanship of 
the Judiciary Committee, and has in- 
dicated he will select Appropriations 
for his second assignment. 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 


For containers that com- 
bine beauty, utility, and 
economy, the pants be mee 
industry turns to Hercules 
Land for a wide variety of basic materials. 
Hercules does not make plastics or mold- 
ing powder. However, many plastic prod- 
ucts—from sturdy tool cases to dainty cos- 
metic containers—are based on Hercules 
cellulose acet ate, ethyl cellulose, and nitro- 
cellulose because of the in- 
herent streng th and unlim- 
ited colorability of the 
cellulose. Featherweight, 
transparent boxes are fab- 
ricated from cellulose acetate sheets. Metal 
parts are protected against corrosion by 
dipping in ethyl cellulose solutions. Even 
paper, paperboard, lacquers, and printing 
inks utilize Hercules 
products. 


If you make or spec- 
ify packaging materials, 
it will pay you to know 
more about Hercules. 
Send for the 40-page 
book, “Hercules Prod- 


ucts.” 


968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


older civilians, in‘ the main, are far- 
sighted. Thus the disposal of a half 
million pairs of surplus lens blanks 
presents something of a problem. Lens 
makers have advised WAA that the 
best bet probably is to work them off 
on servicemen turned civilians. 


THE COVER 


When Curtis E, Calder put his name 
at the end of the recently issued 
fortieth annual report of Electric Bond 
& Share Co., he was signing a story 
that covered at least 31 states and twelve 
foreign nations. 

If he could make readers of all the 
customers for all the electric, gas, and 
other utility services in which E. B. 
& §. has an interest, the report would 
boast a print order of over 54 million. 
And this still wouldn’t touch one in- 
creasingly important sector of his “mar- 
ket”—the nonassociated airlines, banks, 
coal mines, hotels, department stores, 
railroads, and other enterprises for 
which a unique subsidiary, Ebasco 
Services, does consulting jobs formerly 
rendered only to utility associates. 

If you didn’t know that Electric 
Bond & Share’s chairman was born 
in Winfield, Kan. (May 15, 1890), you 
would put him down as “one of those 
big Texans”—and be right enough, at 
that. He rode into New York by way 
of Texas, where he became an official 
in the big utility setup in 1913, and 
he still retains a strong flavor of the 
Southwest. In 1927 he moved up to the 
presidency of American & Foreign 
Power Co., the unit through which 
E. B. & S. controls its big group of 
foreign power properties—principally in 
Latin America but also in such distant 
lands as India and China. Two years 
ago he went on to the chairmanship of 
Electric Bond & Share’s board. 

In his present position Calder has 
had special opportunities for becoming 
an authority on the world’s accelerating 
rate of change. E. B. & S. is itself in 
a state of transition that opened in 1935 
with the passage of the holding com- 
pany act, whose “death sentence” 
clause authorized the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission to bring about a 
drastic geographic and economic in- 
tegration of holding company systems. 
The eventual shape of his own company 
depends on SEC action on plans now 
before it, and on court action still 
pending. One outcome suggested in the 
fortieth annual report is a wide ex- 
tension of E. B. & S. capital investment 
and services among new and old lines of 
enterprise that will carry it far afield 
from the public utility business. 


The Pictures——Acme—17, 22, 30, 38, 86, 97; 
Harris & Ewing—36; Wide World—59, 98; 
Bachrach—89; Union Voice—84. 


Specifications 


Experience and a specially trained 
technical staff enable Western 
Pipe & Steel to install a wide 
range of alloy linings in process- 
ing equipment or pressure vessels. 


Western began 15 years ago to 
develop technicians qualified in 
all phases of alloy fabrication. 
Key men were sent to other steel 
manufacturing centers in the 
United States and abroad to gather 
information and gain experience. 


Today, Western is one of the lead- 
ing fabricators of alloys in the 
West. 


Interior of Western alloy-lined vessel. 


For information concerning alloy 
or rubber linings for steel vessels 
writeW estern’s Los Angeles office. 


WESTERN PIPE & STEEL 
COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


Fabricators * Erectors 


P.O. Box 2015, Terminal Annex 
5717 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 


PLANTS SERVING THE WEST 
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Forehanded friends of the farmer already are hatching plans to take care 
of agricultural surpluses, if and when we run into them again. 


Talk in influential quarters is of building an “ever-normal granary” 
larger than any past surplus storage plan. 


The arguments in favor are plausible. They run like this: 

We want “full and balanced” production of food and fiber, not only 
for a higher standard of living at home but to improve the lot of backward 
areas abroad. To achieve this, the farmer needs assurance against sudden 
and violent fluctuations in prices and income. 

*e e 

Behind advocacy of record peacetime food production and a higher 
standard of living is a whisper of “‘national security.” 


We had saved up surplus grain and cotton in the ever-normal granary 
before the war. This all came in very handy. Hence, some in Washington 
argue, we should spur output and lock up anything left over. 


Thus the more we overproduce, the “‘safer’’ we presumably would be. 
If you ask these people, ‘Safe from whom?” they just look wise. 
* 


If the Washington authorities set up ample safeguards for the farmer, 
he can go right ahead producing as though nothing was going to happen—and 
scarcely feel it when it does happen. 

Already he is assured of price supports until two years after the Jan. | 
following cessation of hostilities—whenever that may be. 


Now the proposal is to protect him against longer-range surpluses. 


Proponents of this latter plan recognize that, even so, a surplus is a 
surplus no matter who holds it. If Uncle Sam is to own a billion bushels of 
wheat and another billion of corn, markets will feel it. 


But prices won't go down as they would in an unprotected market. 
* 

Weakness in agricultural panaceas is that they rigidify output. 

If the farmer does business in a protected market, he goes right ahead 
producing the same things he has always produced. His farming ceases 
to be responsive to supply and demand. 

This sort of inflexibility is what many true friends of the farmer want 
most to avoid. They know that the inevitable outcome must sooner or later be 


hard-and-fast government rules on what and how much to plant. 


& 
Stamp plans to improve the diet of low-income families by giving them 
surplus food below market prices have much social appeal. 
But these, like other government aids to agriculture, can develop 
byproduct shortcomings. They, too, can protect the farmer from his own 
mistakes, thus tending to perpetuate the errors. 


For instance, the government may recommend a cut in potato acreage. 
The farmer says, ““Ah! We'll have a short crop; I’Il plant more.” 

The result is a burdensome surplus. Does the congressman reprimand 
his farm constituent? Far from it. He yells, “Help him out!” 

* 

Mechanization of agriculture will continue to raise the production poten- 
tial. Even now, our farms can produce more than consumers can buy. 
We have more than 2,000,000 tractors on farms now. The number 
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will probably rise, to 2,500,000 by 1950. Each new tractor (other than 
replacements) means that some farmer can grow more. 


And, aside from raising efficiency, each added tractor frees acreage that 
previously fed horses and mules. 


Agriculture’s ability to produce more than it can sell is the basic argu- 
ment of those who favor federai controls. 

They talk, perhaps conscientiously, of “minimum” restrictions. But they 
are convinced that the pattern of farm production needs to be shaped to the 
pattern of potential demand. 


And they can cite some results of the past dozen years, something more 
than just higher farm income. 

Yields of many crops have been sharply increased by better land utilitiza- 
tion and improved cropping practice. Marginal acreage taken out of cotton, 
for example, now raises feed for livestock. All to the good. 


But the weakness is that one control tends to breed another. We may 


forget that, now that the accident of war has removed our surpluses. 


a 
Bumper crops now being harvested, plus higher prices in effect since 
June 30, assure farmers a record cash income in the last half of 1946. 


Not only will the 3% decline for the first half be made up, but the 1946 
total should top $23 billion, up $1 to $2 billion over last year. 


Net income, however, will show a much smaller increase over the esti- 
mated $17 billion for 1945 because of mounting farm expenses. 


4s 
Next government worry is due to arise from higher costs of farming. 
Prices of the things the farmer buys are now rising faster than the prices 
of what he sells. That runs the parity ratio against him. 


Earlier it was the other way around. When ceilings came off in July, 
farm prices staged the sharpest rise in the 37 years for which records have 
been kept. The index soared 25 points in the month ended July 15. 


That carried farm prices to 244%, of the 1909-14 average. 


Prices the farmer pays went up, but not nearly that fast. Result is that 
the ratio of prices received to prices paid went substantially in favor of the 
farmer, rising to 123% of parity. 


Now, however, meat prices have been rolled back and most other farm 
prices seem to have temporarily stabilized. But industrial prices are rising 
and will continue to rise as OPA makes required adjustments. 


It is this change in trend that will turn parity against the farmer. 
e 


Any decline in the farm parity ratio will be a danger signal for Washing- 
ton. The automatic supports for most farm products come in at 90%. 


Most farm prices now are way above 90%, of parity, of course. Eggs 
alone were down to the support price on July 15; the only other crop below 
100% was peanuts at 94%. 

a 

Commodity prices, so far, have shown a lot more confidence in the 
present outlook than have stocks. While share prices have been tumbling 
(page 102), most commodities have been steady. 

Farm prices, on the whole, have been a bit shakier than industrials. 
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HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION 


Die Casting—the rapid production 
of accurately dimensioned parts by 
forcing molten metal under pres- 
sure into dies—is not a new manu- 
facturing process. But the present 
high place of die casting in industry 
can be dated from the introduction 
of the now widely used zinc die 
casting alloys—developed by our re- 
search laboratories. 

The superior strength, stability 
and casting properties provided by 
these zinc alloys, together with im- 
provements in die casting technique, 
have resulted in greatly expanded 
markets for the die casting industry: 
The modern automobile, for exam- 
ple, uses from 25 to more than 100 
Ibs. of zinc alloy die castings, de- 
pending on the make and model of 
the car. These castings range from 
radiator grilles (above) to mechani- 


cal parts such as carburetors and 
fuel pumps. In addition to excellent 
physical and mechanical properties, 
zinc alloy die castings are easily 
finished with either plated or or- 
ganic coatings. 

Our activities in the die casting 
industry should be of interest to you 
for two reasons. First, because zinc 
alloy die castings are used exten- 
sively in the assembly of many 
things you buy or produce in ad- 
dition to automobiles — business 
machines, hardware, small tools, 
electrical appliances, etc. Second, 
our contributions to the die casting 
industry indicate our broad re- 
search and manufacturing experi- 
ence gained in serving this field and 
thé many others listed above. If you 
feel that this experience places us in 
a position to be of service to you, 
write to our Technical Service Divi- 
sion. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


This commercial die casting machine is just 
one of the many devices used in our research 
laboratories for the advancement of zinc 
alloy die castings. 
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Use CLARAGE Unitherms in any 
Type of Industrial Building 


Besides cutting fuel costs, Clarage Unit 
Heaters will help your plant maintain top-level 
production so dependent upon healthy, comfort- 
able temperatures. 


If you’re still using wasteful coils, cast iron 
radiation, or obsolete unit heaters — investigate 


One of over 100 floor 
type Unitherm Heaters 
installed in steel plant. 


| This company has re- 
FEA TUR es e ordered eight times. Yes, 
Clarage Unitherms do 


the features of our Unitherm Units! 


he job! 
(1) Syncrotherm Con- the jo 
trol (exclusive improve- Adjustable And for Smaller Jobs 
ment) maintains uniform Square 
Outlets Clarco Unit Heaters (at 


temperatures with rela- 
tively LOW TEMPERATURE 


right) are for small space 


Centrifugal Fans heating, and for ‘‘spots’’ 


AIR — lower operating costs. (2) Centrifugal fans where more heat is needed 
— one for each heater outlet — delivering heat than present equipment 
over wide creas. (3) Squcre outlets for easy ad- can supply. Exceptionally 


(4) V-belt quiet — ideal for offices 
and stores as well as fac- 
tory service. Wide range 


justment to four directions of heat flow. 
drive insures quieter operation, greater flexibility 


of fan speed. (5) Every part accessible by remov- of sizes, using steam or 
ing front or back section of casing . . . Built in lib- hot water. 
V-belt Drive eral range of sizes, operating on steam or hot water. 


Sorry, but the large volume of | 
orders already accepted prevents 
deliveries for 1946 heating season. 
We would, however, appreciate an 
opportunity to figure your future 
unit heater requirements. 


SOME | MECHANICAL 
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CENTRAL STATION 
AIR CONDITIONING 
PLANTS 


AIR CONDITIONING 
AND 
VENTILATING 


FAN COMPA 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


APPLICATION ENGINEERING OFFICES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1947 
Week Week Aso Ago Average 
THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . « = 7183.2 1183.5 = 183.2 176.5 = 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
eee ee IE OO OO ORITIND, og oo se ccc ccccenedsoceseocnccese 84.5 89.+ 89.0 74.9 97.3 
Ponduction of sutemobiies ond tomes... ... oc ccccccccccccccccccccscce 73,305 +91,360 79,385 13,845 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $17,045 $17,734 $21,109 $6,281 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).....................00 0000 4,404 4,444 4,35] 4.137 3,130 
er eer re errr 4,833 4,836 4.881 4.876 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .......ccccccccccccccccsccns 2,036 #2,011 2,083 2,029 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 85 84 85 77 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ...........2seeeeeeeeees 63 64 67 66 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)..............+--.+++++- $28,376 $28,365 $28,245 $27,600 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +40% +492% 433% +6% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................0.2eeeeeeees 28 17 14 16 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100).................04- 332.8 345.6 350.7 254.5 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 202.8 203.3 208.9 168.0 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 303.4 $307.3 311.0 224.3 146.6 
SR Omen Gmimmne CUP, GOR)... 6... ccc ccc cc sececcccccceccce $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $58.27 $56.73 
Sammy Sn GNI CPD MOD, BOD, 88 noon nce c ccc csccsceeeneccene $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.48 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............ 2... cece eee cece 14.375¢ 14.3754 14.375¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
5 icy. 6 a 54d 6 0.1585 xc aib dio days wai wididini ee’ sa Sleeraes $1.95 $1.94 $1.94 $1.60 $0.99 
Fe I, DD vc nsdccnic cacnccccensesccavoceescess 4.20¢ 4.20¢ 4.20¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................000 000 e cues 36.15¢ 35.84¢ 34.17¢ 22.38¢ 13.94¢ 
i ee pi Rsteabaadeaescncncakceecasescccsesascens $1.330 §=$1.330 = $$1.440 = $1.330 == $1.28] 
+Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................00c0ceeeee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
rend FINANCE 
=" 90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............2.-22eeceeeees 127.9 137.0 142.7 122.9 78.0 
ves, Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.04% 3.03% 3.03% 3.25% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.52% 2.51% 2.50% 2.62% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 13-149 13-140 14-14% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 3-6 % 3-8 % 3-5 % 3% 1-5 % 
: BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................0000 39,303 39,170 39,362 38,140 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks....................2. 59,983 60,030 60,662 62,546 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 8,496 8,416 8,018 5,982 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... ............ 0 ccccccccccccccee 3,067 3,105 3,441 4,256 940 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 41,463 41,571 42,269 46,371 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks......................00000 3,442 3,438 3,481 3,334 3,710 
; Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................... 790 890 890 986 5,290 
‘Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 24,102 24,109 24,165 23,063 2,265 
3 * Preliminary, week ended August 31st. ¢ Revised. $ Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for "Latest Week” on each series on request. 
o 
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Telephone workers make up a big family—over 575,000 in the 
Bell System. 


They are your friends and neighbors and they aim to be nice 
people to meet and know and do business with. 


You'll find them everywhere. For the Telephone Company is 
mainly a local business, multiplied by the many localities it 
serves, and operated by home-town people. 


We’re proud of our telephone family. You can be too. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


Want to Meet a Nice Big Family ? 


SYSTEM 
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Labor Market Is Tightening 


Industry, finding it increasingly difficult to get help, will 
have problem of holding productivity and costs in balance. Vaca- 
tioning veterans are only readily available pool of new workers. 


Industry today faces the toughest 
manpower situation since the end of 
the war. For, with the passing of Labor 
Day, various seasonal phenomena bring 
us one step closer to what many ccon- 
omists believe will prove a_ severe 
stringency in the labor market. 

On the plus side, workers will be re- 
leased from certain seasonal pursuits, 
notably agriculture. But more than off- 
setting this movement will be the re- 
turn to school of youngsters who have 
worked through vacations and the dis- 
appearance of certain other summer- 
time laborers. 

Already there are symptoms of a labor 

market tight cnough to give personnel 
departments headaches. Reports from 
most important industrial areas (box, 
page 16) indicate scarcities of most types 
of skills. Many companies that would 
prefer to hire men find it necessary to 
seck women production workers; others 
are revising their ideas on taking on 
older men; more consideration is being 
given to the possibility of reviving war- 
time on-the-job training. 
e Among the Problems—And here are 
some of the problems that go hand in 
hand with such a tightening of the 
labor market: 

(1) The quit rate, which has fallen 
25% ina year (although still well above 
prewar levels), will start to rise again. 

(2) Similarly, when jobs are easy to 
get, worker-cffort doesn’t tend to rise. 

(3) Absentecism will rise if employ- 
ment of women and older men goes up. 

(4) The accident rate, which hasn't 

declined appreciably since the end of 
the war, can’t be expected to improve 
with more marginal workers on jobs. 
e Cost Factor—All in all, productivity 
and costs will have to be resurveyed. 
It may, in fact, prove cheaper to pay 
more overtime to present workers than 
to risk inefficiency and higher unit costs 
(even though the present cost-price 
squeeze would seem to dictate, “No 
overtime’). 

In order to approach the problem of 
getting more help, it is essential to un- 
derstand what has been going on in the 
labor market. 

Behind the growing stringency, of 
course, are the unprecedented growth 
in the number of peacetime jobs and 
the retirement of millions of “emer- 


gency” war workers. Nonagricultural 
employment, according to the best gov- 
ernment figures, has gone up by about 
3,750,000 in a year. About 5,000,000 
war workers have retired which, with the 
rise in jobs available, has made room 
for almost all the veterans who have 
sought work. Unemployment, the ba- 
rometer of stringency, has risen by only 
1,300,000 and shows signs of shrinking 
rather than rising above the present 
total of about 2,300,000. 

e Sources of Increase—The rise in em- 
ployment has come about despite a de- 
cline of more than a million in manu- 
facturing and government jobs. Greatest 
contributions have been from construc- 
tion, where well over a million have 
been hired, and the broad trade-and- 
service group (including the self-em- 
ployed, such as shopkeepers), up per- 
aps as much as 3,000,000. 


Industry, looking for workers, will 
probably indulge in some gentlemanly 
pirating in the trade-and-service field. 
That’s where many war workers came 
from. But trade and service, hard hit 
during the war, aren’t overstaffed now 
(as department store advertisements for 
salesgirls testify). So the over-all strin- 
gency won't be reduced in this process. 
e Recallable?—Another possible source 
of workers—and it may prove more theo- 
retical than real—is the 5,000,000 who 
have withdrawn from the labor force 
in the last year. Yet 3,000,000 wartime 
emergency workers have been retained. 
These undoubtedly include most of the 
highly desirable workers in this group 
which, at its peak, totaled in the neigh- 
borhood of 8,000,000. 

Those who have retired are made up 
mainly of three classes: (1) youngsters 
who have gone back to school (and the 
trend to longer schooling is of long 
standing); (2) men over 45 whom many 
plants hire only reluctantly (and Uncle 
Sam no longer is footing the bill for the 
work of the less efficient); and 
women, a very large percentage of them 
veterans’ wives. 

e Marriage Boom—Plants hunting sec- 
retarial and clerical help will find that 
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Cattle prices go back under ceilings at a level about $2.50 a ewt. higher than 
that prevailing June 30—but several dollars lower than going prices in July 
and August even so. You needn't try to buy much beef at the new official 
prices, though. There are three reasons: (1) Much livestock has been slaugh- 
tered lean in the rush to beat reinstatement of ceilings; (2) this is the slack 
season in livestock marketing (with meat due to be woefully scarce until late 
October when spring pigs will begin to come to market); and (3) most signif- 
cant of all, practically all the livestock experts are in agreement that most of 
the available beef will come through the black market. 


the number of women between the 
ages of 20 and 34 now in the labor 
force is about a million below what it 
should be on the basis of prewar expe- 
rience. The reason for that clearly is 
the war and postwar boom in marriages 
and babies. Equally clear is the fact 
that the number of women seeking work 
won’t come back to prewar normal in 
the near future. 

The biggest single gain in employ- 

ment over the next year will come from 
new workers—mostly vacationing §vet- 
erans, those still to be released from the 
armed services, and normal growth of 
the labor force. 
e How Much Net Gain?—Some of these 
veterans will bump present workers, 
many of whom may retire. Estimates 
vary on the net increase in this process; 
it probably will be between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 workers, 


Finally, there is the point of bitterest 


controversy of all—that concerning 
“rocking-chair money” and the charge 
that the U. S. Employment Service peo- 
ple are helping workers to remain hap- 
pily jobless. Almost every locality has 
its troubles with idleness while jobs go 
begging. 
eA Large Question—Time alone will 
provide a definitive answer on _ this. 
There is still a large question whether 
many workers, as well as veterans, are 
not drawing compensation as long as 
they have it coming in the full knowl- 
edge that they have retired temporarily 
or permanently from the labor force. 
There are veterans who assuredly are 
vacationing—and they provide the bulk 
of the million or so new workers who 
will be looking for jobs over the next 
year. And there are former war work- 
ers, drawing compensation because they 


Ability of any plant to hire the 
workers it needs will vary from city 
to city; yet there are striking similari- 
ties in reports from Business Week 
representatives in industrial areas all 
over the country. 

Employers generally are choosy, 

tending to return to prewar qualif- 
cations as to age, sex, nationality, 
and color. 
e Slow to Accept—Employees are 
slow to accept jobs paying lower 
hourly rates than they earned during 
the war or to take jobs promising 
40 hours or less work per week re- 
gardless of the basic hourly wage. 

Industry can’t find workers with 
the skills it needs nor enough com- 
mon labor. Semiskilled workers, gen- 
erally, are to be had. 

There aren’t enough truck driving 
jobs to go round; veterans who had 
a crack at such work in the Army 
are flooding the market. Yet vet- 
erans frequently don’t have the skills 
that industry is bidding for. 

Employers are beginning to look 
for women production workers much 
sooner than they had expected would 
be necessary. 

e By Cities—Those are the general- 
ities. Here are some particulars: 

Detroit has surpassed its peace- 
time peak employment, with the 
Board of Commerce payroll index 
standing at 139.2 (1923-25 equals 
100) at the middle of August. Pre- 
vious top was 137.8 in March of 
1929. With scarcely 100,000 now 
unemployed, local U.S. Employ- 
ment Service officials expect to have 
to recruit in other areas if man- 
power needs are to be met. 


Skilled and Unskilled Are Harder to Find 


ree employment is up 

% from a year ago with 571,000 

Mn and about 46,000 unem- 
ployed. Very scarce are diemakers, 
machinists, tool grinders, sheet metal 
workers, machine tool operators, car- 
penters, bricklayers, stenographers 
and clerical workers, draftsmen, and 
nurses. 
e Few Shortages—New Orleans has 
but few shortages. Even stenog- 
raphers are a little more plentiful 
than heretofore. Jobless total is 23,- 
500 with about 2,500 new openings 
expected within 60 days. 

Atlanta area employment is put 
at 257,000; about 20,000 are un- 
employed with 3,500 new openings 
expected shortly. 

Philadelphia has only a few short- 

ages at the moment but anticipates 
more from now on. Food packing is 
tight seasonally and tobacco plants 
have trouble getting girls. Stenog- 
raphers are hard to find. 
e Women Wanted—Chicago and 
downstate Illinois cities are expe- 
riencing surpluses of men, short- 
ages of women. Among men, highly 
skilled tool and diemakers, machin- 
ists, and cabinet makers are not to 
be found. 

California employers charge USES 
with encouraging idleness; USES 
counters that employers want work- 
ers under 35 and that they want 
neither women nor Negroes. Work- 
ers with shipyard experience only 
don’t have the skills called for in 
most available jobs. Lumber com- 
panies on the West Coast have been 
forced to cancel night shifts for want 
of skilled labor. 


don’t want to accept work paying less 
than they have been making, who sooner 
or later will take what they can get. 

Among civilian workers, there now 
are more than 1,300,000 listed as un- 
emploved while about 1,200,000 are 
drawing compensation. Among vet- 
erans, 930,000 are listed as unemployed 
while nearly 1,700,000 are drawing com- 
pensation. 


Steel Shortcut 


Tonnage oxygen, substitute 
for air in blast and openhearth 
processes, said to speed output, 
reduce fuel consumption. 


Steelmakers are talking about a major 
revolution in the technique of iron and 
steel production, centering about the use 
of oxygen instead of air in operating 
blast and openhearth furnaces. 

Oxygen speeds up the reduction proc- 

ess, cuts down the scrap melting time 
in openhearth furnaces, and permits 
higher output with less coke in blast 
furnaces. Net result is more production 
per unit. 
e Canadian Tests—So important is this 
development that predictions are being 
made in some quarters that all blast 
furnaces may be converted to oxygen 
within a year to 18 months. 

Several concerns are known to be 
working on the process, but Air Reduc- 
tion Co. made the first announcement 
—more suggestive than informative—te- 
garding tests conducted in a 150-ton 
openhearth furnace of the Steel Co. of 
Canada, Hamilton, Ont. 

Witnessed by operating executives of 

many American steel companies, the 
tests showed that scrap melting time 
can be substantially reduced and pro- 
duction stepped up appreciably with no 
extra capital equipment. (Some plants, 
it was conceded, might have to use fas- 
ter scrap-handling facilities.) The new 
method had no apparent effect on the 
furnace lining, Airco said. 
e New Oxygen Product—Oxygen was 
introduced into the furnace in what 
Airco described as “a novel way,” to 
produce a controlled flame which was 
directed at the furnace charge during 
the meltdown period. No other details 
of the process were revealed. 

Airco was even less informative at 
this early stage regarding the oxygen 
used and the manner of producing it. 
To replace free air in steelmaking, oxy- 
gen would have to be cheap‘and plenti- 
ful. But it would not have to be as 
pure as commercial oxygen sold by 
Airco and others. Airco presumably be- 
lieves it has solved this problem, appro- 
priately calls the product “tonnage 
oxygen.” 
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Goods-Sharing Is a Science 


Allocation of scarce products according to a quota system 
fits needs of most manufacturers, but some seek long-range advan- 
tages that accrue from gearing distribution to market's potential. 


How can a manufacturer of scarce 
consumer goods best allocate them to 
his distributors? 

Many a one who blithely decided 
that V-J Day ended any need for an 
answer today is fumbling for a share- 
the-goods scheme. 

To find it for him, Business Week 
representatives have canvassed leading 
manufacturers in nine major areas: 
Greater New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati. 

Part I of these findings—dealing with 
manufacturers’ allocations of scarce con- 
sumer goods—is presented herewith. 
Part II—allocation of capital goods— 
will appear in an early issue. 

Broadly speaking, manufacturers who 
currently allocate scarce consumer goods 
have evolved four main systems: 

(1) First come, first served. Although 
a handful of firms adheres to this plan, it 
is, of course, hardly a system at all. It 
has innumerable drawbacks. It fails to 
provide adequately for old customers 
and is full of loopholes for duplicate 
orders and hoarding. 

(2) Allocations to fit peculiar needs. 
This one includes a host of systems—no 
two of which are alike—generally devised 
by new manufacturers or regional sellers 
with local difficulties. 

(3) Allocation by market potential. 
Here is the platinum-plated method 
that’s supposed to gear distribution to 
(a) population changes, (b) changes in 
the pattern of national income, (c) 
changes in the number and character of 
merchants and yet, (d) adequately pro- 
vide for old customers. Manufacturers 
of household appliances (who usuaily 
have a better check on distribution than 
the soft goods fraternity) should inves- 
tigate this system carefully. But it is ex- 
pensive, complicated, tricky. For that 
reason many a manufacturer shies away 
from it. 

(4) Allocation by quota. The majority 
of firms votes for this one. It is the 
most simple, common-sense way to take 
care of old customers, and it is relatively 
cheap to operate. It has plenty of draw- 
backs, but is flexible enough to get 
around most obstacles, and is certainly 
better than nothing at all. 

In the majority that votes for the 
allocation-by-quota plan are plenty of 
big names. ‘They include General Foods, 
United States Radiator, Chicago Flex- 
ible Shaft, Procter & Gamble. 
© How It Works—Here is how General 
Foods—92% of whose output is still in 
short supply—operates the quota plan: 
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lor a base period, the first full twelve 
months prior to rationing or production 
limitations are used. Individual whole- 
salers receive the same percentage of 
current output that they received in the 
base period. Then it’s up to the distrib- 
utors to allocate supplies to retailers. 

It’s as simple as that. ‘The beguiling 
lack of red tape has endeared allocation 
by quota to war-weary manufacturers 
who are sick of the monstrous compli- 
cations that have encumbered them for 
five and more years. But it is important 
to note that almost every practitioner of 
allocation by quota cogently mixes his 
praise with criticism. Here are some 
typical rubs: 
e Base Period: If a customer's quota 
hinges on the total of dollars he spent 
during the base period, there is room 
for much complaint. For instance: Dis- 
tributor A in 1941 bought 50 suits at 
$20, or $1,000 worth of merchandise; 
Distributor B bought 25 suits at $40, 
also totaling $1,000. Should both get 
the same allocation now? Remember 
that your decision affects not only your 
distributors but—importantly—your sales- 
men, too. 
e Unit Yardstick: If, instead of using 
dollars, you use units as a criterion, be 
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prepared to hire an army of bookkeep- 
ers. And even after all the mathematics, 
complete justice may not result. The 
war has wrought so many changes in 
grades and quality that comparison 
with the prewar pattern is all but im- 
possible. 
e New Distributors: How to make room 
for newcomers under the allocation-by- 
quota system is a problem. Many manu- 
facturers simply don’t take on any 
more distributois, and thus solve the 
situation by ignoring it. One out: Set 
aside a certain percentage of production 
for new distributors, then allocate the 
remainder to old-timers. 
e Other Drawbacks: Since the alloca- 
tion-by-quota scheme is primarily in- 
tended to please old dealers, it is diffi- 
cult to cut them off when their shops 
are deteriorating, or thcir area is on the 
economic wane, without a lot of bother. 
Chain stores will clamor for more than 
their share on the grounds that they 
are expanding. Salesmen keep complain- 
ing that the system holds them down 
too drastically if their territory is a live 
one. é 

By contrast, the market-potential 
method is much more scientific. But its 
complications are comparatively for- 
bidding. 
e Case Studies—Here are 
studies: 

Zenith Radio Corp. has figured out 
a “normal sales potential” for every 
county in the U.S. The potential has 
been weighted for population changes. 
All distributors—old, plus a few new 
ones—thereupon get an allocation re- 


some case 


DIGGING IN ON THE PROMOTIONAL FRONT 


Seasoned with sex appeal, even prosaic items like soft coal and shovels make 
news. At Bluefield, W. Va., “Miss Bituminous” (left) displayed garb of coal 
derivatives to call attention to her home state’s major industry and the South- 
ern Appalachian Industrial Exhibit. In New York, “Miss West Virginia” 
presented Mayor O’Dwyer a shovel—to boost Parkersburg and its Ames Bald- 
win Wyoming Co., shovel makers. But she had to apologize for her agent, 
who suggested it would be handy to clean up New York. 


flecting (1) normal requirements re- 
duced by (2) the percentage amount of 
product shortage. 

Eureka Williams Corp. has a roughly 

similar system. The buying potential of 
the nation in “normal” times is set 
down as 100%. If a certain district his- 
torically buys, say, 6% of all consumer 
goods, Eureka now allocates to it 6% of 
Eureka output. Inside the district, the 
allocation is broken into sectional di- 
visions which in turn are correlated with 
distributor territories. Like Zenith’s 
plan, Eureka’s makes room for new dis- 
tributors. 
e Advantages—Systems such as these 
have great flexibility in providing for 
new dealers, changes in population, 
changes in buying power, and as many 
other shifting economic factors as the 
manufacturer wishes to include. They 
also provide formidable alibis when deal- 
ers and salesmen complain about being 
neglected. And, once started, this type 
of research may pay off in later years 
in that it makes the manufacturer aware 
of the general economic climate in 
which he must operate. 

But the expense involved and the risk 
of getting ns data from poor re- 


searchers loom as important considera- 
tions. 

All in all, Business Week’s investiga- 
tion would seem to point to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

(1) If your product is in short sup- 
ply—and shows signs of remaining so— 


some type of allocation system is better 
than nothing at all. You owe it to your 
dealers and your salesmen. 

(2) An inexpensive method is the 
quota system. It works reasonably well, 
and has considerable “stretch.” 

(2) The market-potential method has 

longer-range benefit and is probably 
superior for hard goods manufacturers, 
but is tricky, expensive, and calls for 
experts. 
e Order Duplication—By way of signifi- 
cant sidelight, the study indicates that 
manufacturers are not plagued by dupli- 
cate orders to the extent that some 
economists believe. Since many pro- 
ducers allocate scarce consumer items, it 
is useless for distributors to over-order. 
And since the distributors are virtually 
tied to regular sources of supply, there’s 
little point in attempting to get goods 
from new sources. Order duplication, 
say the manufacturers, occurs chiefly at 
the consumer level (BW —Aug.31°46, 
p+6). 


HELIUM GAS DETECTIVE 


A new technique which employs 
helium as a detective to report on the 
movement and extent of underground 
deposits of oil and gas is being widely 
investigated and adopted by producers. 

Developed by the Bureau of Mines 
and the Navy at the Navy’s Elk Hills 
oil reserve in California, the method 
utilizes the chemical inertness of helium 


A SURPLUS BREAK FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


In answer to widespread complaints that small business was not getting 
enough consideration in the surplus disposal program, War Assets Administra- 
tion has established a Small Business Branch headed by John M. Fricr (left). 
As the new branch sees it, it has two chief objectives: (1) to let small business- 
men know where, when, and how they can purchase surplus property, and (2) 
to have surplus materials offered in lots small enough to be within the reach of 
small business. It is also sponsoring a plan to divide large surplus war plants 
for occupancy by several separate small businesses. 


which permits the gas to enter a stream 
of liquids or other gases and emerge un- 
altered. 

In practice, helium is injected into 
wells, and by observing the outlets at 
which it emerges, data are obtained on 
the contour and extent of the reservoir, 
while helium concentration gives an 
index to its character and extent. The 
technique is of special value where it js 
desired to recycle gas—returning it to 
the ground for storage, or to increase 
underground pressure and force out 
more oil. 

A key to the development of the 
technique was the invention by FE. M. 
Frost, Jr., bureau chemical engineer, 
of an apparatus for quick and accurate 
determination of the helium content of 
hydrocarbons. _ Previous quantitative 
methods were too slow, 


HUPP WON'T MAKE CARS 


You can brush off rumors that Hupp 
Corp., which prior to July 1 was known 
as Hupp Motor Car Corp., will go back 
into the automobile business. R. S. Ged- 
des, president, says the company has no 
idea of spending the $3,000,000 (at 
least) that such a venture would entail 
in the face of today’s competition. 

The rumor of a new Hupp car got 
started from the company’s constant 
scouting for castings, stampings, and 
other parts for the two automobile com- 
panies that are among the eight big 
customers now taking the entire output 
of its Detroit and Cleveland plants. 
And as long as this business continues 
brisk, Hupp will hold up its contem- 
plated production of household appli- 
ances, including the new type stove, gas 
or electric, and ironer that it is known 
to be keeping under wraps. 


HAWAII PROMOTES TIMBER 


Hawaii which has always viewed for- 
estry in the light of erosion control 
and watershed protection now wants to 
encourage the cultivation of timber. 

The Army demonstrated timber possi- 
bilities during the war by setting up a 
small saw mill on the island of Kavyai 
which supplied thousands of board feet 
for military construction. 

Colin G. Lennox, director of the 
territorial Board of Agriculture & Tor 
estry, divides island timber trees into 
two groups: 

(1) Rough timber—for such things 
as poles and fence posts. 

(2) Hardwood—for cabinet work. 

The Board of Agriculture is also en- 
couraging the restoration of Indian 
sandalwood. Sandalwood, which is ex- 
tremely valuable, played an important 
part in island economy a century and a 
half ago, but ruthless cutting destroyed 
the trees. It is now against the law to 
cut sandalwood, 
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Per cent increase in electrified farms, 
1945 compared with 1940 


a OE to 40% 
CI 40% to 60% 
C= 60% to 90% 
GB 90°. and over 


Dota: Rural Electrification Administration. 


MORE LIGHT, POWER FOR RURAL AREAS 


States with least electrification in 1940 showing greatest gains 
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Rural Utility Row Flares 


With $550 million to lend in two years, REA pushes its 
frenzied drive to bring electricity to farmers. Unable to thwart 
public agency, private companies rush for new customers, too. 


‘The contest between the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and_ private 
utilities for the rural power market, 
limited largely to political jockeying and 
minor forays during the period of the 
war, has now broken out again with re- 
newed vigor. 

In the first seven months of 1946, 
REA-backed cooperatives added 100,- 
000 farm customers, the private utilities 
175,000, and the two groups are aiming 
at a combined goal of 450,000 for the 
year. 

e Bid for $550 Million—During the 
fr nzied line-building activity of 1940 
a.1 1941, electric power was extended 
to an increasing number of farms. The 
natural result was that states with the 
least electrification have shown the 
greatest percentage gains during the five 
years ended 1945 (map), even though 
wartime restrictions limited extensions 
to those lines which could serve a rela- 
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tively large number of farms with mini- 
mum use of materials. 

Through the war years REA tried to 

have enacted by Congress—over private 
utilities’ opposition—a bill which would: 
(1) authorize it to lend $550,000,000 
over three postwar years, and (2) permit 
REA to spend, on a nonreimbursable 
basis, $5,000,000 yearly in order to see 
to it that power distributing systems 
were planned properly from the very 
beginning. 
e und Authorized—The first provision 
would remove REA from the vagaries of 
year-to-year loan authorizations; the sec- 
ond would help further REA’s area- 
coverage principle—service to all farms 
in an area rather than simply to those 
on which the service eventually would 
pay out. (Private companies, for obvious 
reasons, have not adopted area coverage 
too widely.) 

REA got half a loaf, with a little 


butter added. It received the $550,000,- 
000, with authority to use it in two 
years (fiscal 1946 and 1947) instead of 
three. 

With this money in hand, REA has 

been pushing its program aggressively. 
It has endeavored to beat the materials 
shortage problem with such devices as 
lowered standards for scarce wood poles 
and pole preservatives, has financed the 
purchase of a Texas pele-treating plant, 
induced co-ops to expand order-pooling 
so as to save money and enable them 
to swing more weight with big suppliers, 
instituted a policy of not considering 
bids that are made by any contractors 
who are simultaneously doing work for 
private power companies in competitive 
areas. 
e Line Costs Rise—Despite all these 
measures, costs of building distribution 
systems have risen—from perhaps $750 
a mile before the war to at least $1,100 
today. And since REA loans are sup- 
posed to be self-retiring, the higher 
costs are a threat to marginal projects, 
where potential customers are widely 
scattered. 

This fact must be kept in mind in 
interpreting recent REA disclosures that 
in the fiscal year 1946 it connected 
261,000 customers with 50,765 mi. of 
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ANOTHER MANSION GOES COMMERCIAL 


During the war many a company hard up for additional office space adopted 
the expedient of buying an old, untenanted mansion and remodeling it. Today, 
with the pressure for working space unabated, the trend is continuing. 
Recently, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis grain dealer, purchased a 65-room man- 
sion (above), remodeled most of the interior into offices (below) for its entire 
administrative staff. The house stands on a 200 acre estate at Lake Minne- 
tonka, 15 mi. out of town, is flanked by a swimming pool and a sunken garden 
complete with fountains. Cargill has installed a cafeteria for its commuters. 


line. Of these 230,000 were previously 
without electricity; the rest represent 
acquisition of existing systems and te- 
financing of some Tennessee and Ala- 
bama co-ops that were originally spon- 
sored by the ‘Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity 


Private power companies’ figures are 
not directly comparable because they 
are on a calendar rather than a fiscal 
year. In 1945 they built 30,900 mi. of 
rural line at a cost of nearly $46,000,- 
000. This year they expect to complete 
57,382 mi. line and start an additional 
32,230 mi. Expenditures will run 
around $80,500,000. 

eIn Selected Areas—But the private 
companies’ work is greatest in the most- 
heavily populated regions, lowest in the 
rural areas of New England, the Moun- 
tain, Pacific, and West North Central 
states. 
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ALL ON ONE TICKET 


What with the shortage of hotel 
rooms and office space, and telephones 
hard to get, a prominent Philadelphia 
gambler some time ago set up business 
in that city’s Broad Street Pennsylvania 
R. R. station. First, to assure himself 
of legal occupancy, he bought a 50¢ 
suburban ticket—good for a year. 

Horse race bookmaking prospered, 
and the gambler and his henchmen grew 
bolder as their rent-free and sumptuous 
quarters appeared to provide ideal pro- 
tection from the law. They took over 
a whole bank of telephone booths, dis- 
couraged travelers from using them by 
hanging up “temporarily out of service” 
signs, thus freeing instruments for in- 
coming calls. 

For quite a while the bookmakers 
were unmolested by P.R.R. police. After 


all, they had gone through the formality 
of purchasing tickets. Arrest might 
leave the railroad open to suit. 

Finally city police stepped in and 
haled the gamblers to magistrate’s court. 
Result: no prima facie evidence of gam- 
bling; fines of $12.50 for disorderly con- 
duct—loitering. 

Still unanswered: How long is a ticket 
purchaser entitled to use a railroad sta- 
tion’s facilities? 


Federal Barrier 


Private power concerns may 
run into statutory fence around 
government hydroelectric sites. 
Georgia firm applies to FPC. 


The Georgia Power Co. has followed 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. in 
applying for a Federal Power Commis- 
sion license to develop hydroelectric 
energy at a site where government de- 
velopment is under way (BW—Aug.24 
’46,p26), but the prospect of success for 
either has become increasingly remote. 

Actually, Georgia Power goes Arkan- 

sas one better. Its application covers not 
only construction of a power plant at 
Clark Hill on the Savannah River, 20 
miles from Augusta, but the dam as 
well. 
e Work Delayed—A.P.&L. applied only 
for a license to erect the power plant at 
Bull Shoals dam, on the White River 
in Arkansas. Like Clark Hill, this site 
is under War Dept. development. 

Recently imposed restrictions on fed- 
eral construction have held up the 
Army’s preliminary work on Clark Hill. 
The delay is the immediate reason be- 
hind Georgia Power’s broader applica- 
tion. 

The Georgia Utility needs the energy 

Clark Hill would produce. It had pre- 
viously held a license for the project, 
and it has several million dollars in- 
vested there. Construction began in 
1930, but the company halted work and 
surrendered the license because of de- 
pression-born fiscal troubles and load 
loss. 
e Army Protest-The Army Engineers, 
who moved in when the government's 
river development program burgeoned 
under the New Deal, have lost no time 
in answering Georgia’s application with 
a promise to fight reissuance of the com- 
pany’s license. The Army assumes that 
only Congress can change the federal 
policy on Clark Hill which is implicit 
in the two acts authorizing War Dept. 
construction. 

FPC lawyers believe that at least two 
sections of the federal power act pre- 
clude granting of a license to a private 
developer where the government has an 
interest in development of a site. 
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Midwest Banks on Research 


Seeking more local industries, heavily agricultural states 
form scientific organizations to find ways of developing regional 
resources. Emphasis is on farming-manufacturing balance. 


Industrialization has long been a 
magic word in the central states, which 
nurse the conviction that any predom- 
inantly agricultural region gets the short 
end of the economic stick. 

In the past, most of the efforts to 

lure industry westward came from local 
booster clubs, chambers of commerce, 
and similar organizations. In the last 
few years, however, the campaign has 
taken a new twist. Agricultural areas of 
the Midwest now rely more and more 
on the various public and private re- 
search agencies that are trying to put 
their appeal to industry on a systematic, 
scientific basis. 
e New Uses—The Northwest Research 
Foundation, for instance, has been run- 
ning a number of long-range projects 
designed to develop more commercial 
uses for local products. One of its 
studies covers lignite and high-volatile 
coals (BW—Jan.1’44,p58). Another is 
uncovering new -uses for the humble 
aspen tree, which covers huge areas in 
the north central states. The U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture has been doing a 
similar job for various farm products, 
particularly at its Peoria (Ill.) and 
Madison (Wis.) laboratories. 

One of the newest agencies and in 
many ways one of the closest to industry 
is the Midwest Research Institute, Inc., 
which now is rounding out its second 
year of operation. 
¢ Local Development—Midwest Re- 
search set up shop in January, 1945 
(after some 18 months of incubation), 
as a nonprofit corporation ready to take 
on almost any research job that would 
promote development of local resources 
or industries. Its organizers were a 
heterogeneous group of businessmen, 
real estate owners, professional men, 
and farmers. Its headquarters are in 
Kansas City, Mo. It concentrates most 
of its attention on Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri. 

The institute divides its ordinary 
work into two classes, industrial projects 
and regional projects. Industrial projects 
are undertaken at the request of indi- 
vidual firms, which pay all the costs 
and get the benefit of any resulting 
patent rights or commercial applications. 

Regional projects are broader and 
cover problems that concern whole in- 
dustries rather than just one or two 
firms. The institute finances them out 
of its own funds, most of which come 
from contributions. 
¢ Right Answer—Midwest’s first indus- 
trial project was a problem in recon- 
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version. Military Chemical Works, 
Inc., operator of the government’s Jay- 
hawk Ordnance Plant at Pittsburg, 
Kan., wanted to take over the property 
for peacetime production of ammonium 
nitrate for fertilizer. Ammonium ni- 
trate is a top-notch plant food, but it 
has one big fault as a fertilizer. It is 
hydroscopic; that is, it absorbs moisture 
from the air and forms into hard chunks. 
Midwest scientists worked out an answer 
to the problem, a chemical that draws 
water out of the ammonium nitrate 
crystals and at the same time seals 
them from outside moisture. Its exact 
nature still is a trade secret, but Military 
Chemical, its name recently changed to 
Spencer Chemical Works, is using the 
process. 

e Broad Scope—Midwest now has some 
40 sedeteldh sondodie under way. The 
roll call runs all the way from develop- 
ing a new breakfast food for the Carna- 
tion Co. to work on fungicides for the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. The 


Army Corps of Engineers has contracted 
with the institute for a survey of the 
resources of the Missouri River basin, 
and Folger Coffee Co. has it digging 
into the question of what makes coffee 
go stale. 

Regional research projects are directed 

at the general problem of striking a 
better balance between industry and 
agriculture in the six states. Midwest 
now has 14 of them in the works, 
including chemical treatment of soft 
woods to make them more suitable for 
commercial purposes, nonfuel uses of 
petroleum and natural gas, utilization 
of forest and mill wastes, industrial 
uses for agricultural fibers. 
e Help for Farmers—One of the most 
promising regional projects so far has 
been the search for a surface-hardening 
treatment for barn yards and feedlots. 
Practically every farmer who owns a cow 
has seen his barnyard or feedlot cut 
up by hooves and turned alternately 
into a bog or miniature dust bowl. A 
cheap, effective surface treatment has 
long been near the top of the list in 
agricultural research. 

Midwest thinks it the 


may have 


answer in a method that consists of 
treating the top four inches of the 
soil with calcium chloride and then 
adding a covering of road oil. It won't 
be sure until the effects of winter snow 


The laboratories (above) of Kansas City’s Midwest Research Institute (below) 
test projects designed to lure new industry to the Middle West’s farming areas. 
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Guiding light at Midwest Research 


is Dr. Harold Vagtborg (above), who 
as president and director heads up the 
institute's drive for $2 million. 


and freezing have been checked, but 
results so far are good. Cost of this 
coating is expected to run about Il¢ 
a sq. yd., against about 75¢ for con- 
crete ready-mix. 

e Expansion Drive—Encouraged by its 
success in the past two years, Midwest 
now is making a drive to raise a $2- 
million war chest through contributions. 
About $1 million would be used for 
more regional research and the other 
$1 million for new buildings and equip- 
ment. The institute already has taken 
in about $200,000 in subscriptions. 
Besides that it has about $500,000 in 
industrial research contracts. This puts 
the industrial operations on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

The spark plug in the Midwest organ- 
ization is President Harold Vagtborg, 
who came from the Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago. Working under 
him are a technical staff with 50 mem- 
bers and a service staff of 30-odd. The 
research organization is divided into five 
sections: engineering mechanics, organic 
chemistry, agricultural chemistry, ap- 
plied physics, and inorganic chemistry. 


NET INDUSTRY LAUNCHED 


Fish nets, requiring hand labor, for- 
merly were imported in large quantities 
from such cheap-labor centers as Japan 
and China, and very few U.S. fishing 
gear concerns made their own nets. Be- 
cause of this dependence on foreign sup- 
- the Rands Fishing Equipment 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, recently found itself 
unable to fill its orders. 
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Long a producer of handles for dip 
and landing nets, Rands decided that if 
it wanted to retain its customers it 
would have to make the whole product. 
John H. Smythe, president and _treas- 
urer of the company, first learned how 
to weave the nets himself, then taught 
five of his employees who now act as 
instructors for classes of 20-25 persons 
seeking home employment. Hundreds 
of women and handicapped or over-age 
workers responded to a newspaper an- 
nouncement of the company’s need, and 
at least one institute for the blind plans 
to teach its inmates the art of net tying. 

When more of the present learners 
have become sufficiently skilled, they 
will be sent to applicants’ homes as in- 
structors. The company supplies raw 
materials and pays 50¢ a net for the 
weaving, workers being required to pro- 
duce at least ten nets a week. A skilled 
tier turns out one net an hour. 


Ships for Sale 


Reconversion of wartime 
fleet to peacetime pursuits will 
be speeded by merger of two 
U.S. shipping agencies. 


The shipping industry, traditionally 
the first to mobilize for war service, and 
the last to resume normal activities, still 
is in the throes of reconversion. 

The War Shipping Administration’s 

merger with the Maritime Commission 
this week is expected to speed up the 
return of the merchant marine to pri- 
vate hands. Its major job completed, 
WSA, whose thousands of merchant 
ships constituted a lifeline of men and 
supplies for the fighting fronts, was 
liquidated Aug. 31 in accordance with 
congressional mandate. 
e An Unparalleled Job—Absorption of 
WSA by the permanent Maritime Com- 
mission closes a chapter of World War 
II history that records emergency ship 
operation without parallel. At the time 
of Pearl Harbor the United States mer- 
chant marine consisted of 1,586 ocean- 
going ships of 1,000 tons or over. 
Through purchase and requisition for 
war service and the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s stupendous shipbuilding program, 
the fleet under U. S. control rose to a 
total of 5,410 vessels, of which 4,286 
were operated by WSA. 

Reporting the start made by WSA 
toward “getting the government out of 
the ship operating business,” Capt. 
Granville Conway, retiring administra- 
tor, says 3,647 ships, or 73.9% of the 
government fleet, have been disposed of 
—redelivered to private owners, laid up 
in national reserve fleets, or scrap Be 
In addition, 2,148 small vessels se 
been returned to owners. About 1,300 


active ships remain under direct govern- 
ment opcration and some 800 more are 
on charter to priv ate opcrators. 

e Citizens Come First—How long it will 
take to transfer these remaining gov- 
ernment-owncd ships and a vast number 
of surplus vessels to private steamship 
companics depends on the time it re- 
quires the Maritime Commission to 
process applications for purchase of 
ships under the Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946. It is taking considerable 
time to negotiate sales, survey and put 
ships “in class,” and determine amounts 
of opcrating-differential subsidy neces- 
sary to offsct lower-cost operations of 
foreign competitors. 

The Merchant Ship Sales Act has, as 
its basic policy, the encouragement of 
an cfhcient and adequate privatcly 
owned merchant flect. American citi- 
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FREE SPEECH AND HOT 


reminiscent of U. S. 
Japan’s Congress of 
its first 
constitutional convention «in ‘Tokyo. 
Claiming 1,631,000 members, the left- 
wing C.1.U, secks a 40-hour week and 
opposes a 


In a_ setting 
labor meetings, 
Industrial Unions conducts 


unemployment insurance, 
p nding labor bill stipulating a 30-day 
strikes, Its 
communication, 


“cooling period” before 
strength lies 
public utility, 
the latter having been virtually or- 
dered by Gen, MacArthur to sidetrack 
a strike this month to protest the leg- 
islation. Japan’s other big faction is 
the right-wing Federation of Labor, 
which compares with the A.F.L, 


with 


and railw ay workers, 
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Mustache-Guard, U. S. Pat. No. 220.538, granted 1879. 
Patent description supplied upon request. 
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You, too, can have an “upswept hair-do”! 


What’s to do when your mustachio 
keeps drooping in the soup? One 
fellow solved the problem with the 
peachy gadget above. Presto—ladies 
swooned over his soupless “upswept 
hair-do”! 

Maybe it did its job. But most 
men we know would have found it 
simpler just to shave the thing off. 

For it’s the simple, direct and easy 
way of doing things that appeals to 
practical men, That’s why we want 


Sw Arte & S0n 


to tell you about a simple, direct and 
easy payroll system, Specifically, it’s 
called the “Comptometer Check-and- 
Payroll Plan.” 

Fast and accurate, this unique 
system cuts through the costly time- 
waste of needless bookkeeping, copy- 
ing and filing. It shoots straight at 
the heart of the problem, requiring 
only a payroll check or a cash en- 
velope . . . for payrolls of any size. 
Every last bit of excess—and expen- 


sive —clerical work is shorn away. 

Get full details from your nearest 
Comptometer Co, representative. 
The Comptometer, made only by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing Ca, ia 
sold exclusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1733 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Ll. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


NO CORROSION Permitted 
in these parts... 


Here’s another batch of bonderized steel tubes coming up! They 
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have just been protected against corrosion and made ready for a 
paint job. Here they’re drying quickly in an infra-red oven. This 
is another of the specialized processes of the business of tube-bend- 
ing at the American Tube Bending Co., Inc., where PRECISION 
is a vital part of every job. If you have a problem in tube-bending 
— put it up to us 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


H-8 LAWRENCE STREET * NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


Parking Paradise 


A new and practical twist is 
given southern hospitality by busi- 
nessmen of Portsmouth, Va. They 
recognize that out-of-towners who 
overstay parking time limits are 
thereby spending more money in 
the city. In deference to this 
fact, the Portsmouth Chamber of 
Commerce will pay the $1 over- 
time penalty for visiting motorists, 
e Effective Sept. 1, outlanders 
who violate the parking limita- 
tions between 9 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
will no longer be greeted with an 
impolite summons. Instead they 
will find a tag noting that the C. 
of C. has paid the penalty and 
ending with a courtly farewell: 
“We are glad you have come to 
Portsmouth and we do hope your 
visit has been pleasant. Please 
come again.” 


zens are allowed first chance to buy or 
charter the vessels prior to their avail- 
ability for purchase by noncitizens. The 
law does not permit ships to be char- 
tered to noncitizens. 

e Chinese No. 1 on List—Applications 
for purchase or charter of 1,387 vessels 
have been received by the commission. 
Of these, American citizens applied for 
374 ships and noncitizens 726. Approval 
has been given for sale of 190 ships. 
There have also been applications by 
citizens for charter of 289 vessels. 

Ten foreign governments and private 
interests in 23 foreign countries have 
applied for purchase of Liberty type and 
other ships available to noncitizens. 

The Chinese government is the lar 

gest applicant for purchase of ships, 
159. The totals asked by other foreign 
governments are France 85 (75 already 
approved); Italy 50; Netherlands 45 
(all approved); Norway 28 (14 ap 
proved); Peru, Yugoslavia, and Argen- 
tina six each; Egypt four; Ireland two. 
The largest number of vessels applied 
for by foreign private interests is for 
registry under the flag of Panama, 85, 
with 64 from Norway and 46 from 
Great Britain next in order. 
e Adjustable Price—Prices for the war- 
built ships are established under the 
formula laid down in the sales act. The 
sales price is fixed between an adjustable 
statutory sales price and a price floor, 
with allowance for war wear-and-tear 
and normal depreciation. For example, 
the statutory sales price of a Liberty 
ship is $639,000 and the price floor 
$544,506, making the sales price ad- 
justable between those amounts. 

Purchasers of vessels must pay at least 
25% down and the balance in annual 
instalments over the 20-year life of the 
vessel, with 34% per year interest. 
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U. S. Payroll Up 


Though down from its war 
peak, federal employment total 
is at record peacetime figure, 
not counting military rolls. 


Federal civilian employment is now 
at levels that dwarf all previous peace- 
time comparisons. 

Though falling short of the wartime 
peak of 3,002,000 in 1943, there were 
still in June of this year 2,322,000 
persons on the federal payroll. This 
contrasts sharply with the 1,003,0004 
in 1940, the 617,000 reached under 
Hoover in 1931 before retrenchment. 
e Paring Operation—The present un- 
precedented —— total partially ex- 
plains why the Budget Bureau, acting 
upon congressional orders, recently an- 
nounced plans for lopping off 100,000 
jobholders from the payroll. And on 
Aug. 29 the Army handed out dismis- 
sal notices to 53,000 employees. Presi- 
dent Truman previously had called for 
departmental economies to achieve 
a balanced budget. 

But a glance at the accompanying 


PUMP AND DRINK 


To doom the public drinking cup at 
the little red schoolhouse, at rural 
parks and picnic grounds, is the objec- 
tive of a new “fountain” pump. The 
thirsty one pumps the handle a few 
times to build up pressure, then 
scoots around to the other side to 
drink, Baker Mfg. Co., Evansville, 
Wis., also provides its new product 
with a catch basin underneath where 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


birds and beasts may drink. 
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The Care of Your Securities 
in New York 


In order to have their securities kept under proper 
safeguards and at the same time available for sale 
or other disposition in New York, many hundreds 
of investors have opened Custody Accounts with 
us. Some of the important advantages are: 


Safekeeping 
The securities placed in custody are held in our vaults, 
segregated as each owner’s property. 


Availability 
The securities are subject to the owner’s orders for sale, 
exchange, or other disposition. This ready availability 
in the New York market means the saving of time, 
trouble, and often money in effecting transactions. 


Service 
We collect income from securities held and principal 
of matured and called investments for the owner’s 
account; on his instructions, as agent, we place orders 
for sales and purchases of securities; we endeavor to 
notify the owner of maturities, redemption calls, and 
rights; and render other services. 


Our booklet, The Care of Your Securities, giving 
details of this service, and schedule of moderate 
fees, will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $317,000,000 
140 Broadway 


New York 18 New York 15 New York 21 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
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“British Columbia offers an 
unlimited field of Industrial and 
Commercial opportunities. Nature 
has given it much—Initiative has 
given it more.”” —Leslie H. Eyres 


British Columbia offers 
the alert industrialist a 
wealth of basic industry. 
Lumbering, Agriculture, 
Mining and Fishing, ac- 
countable in themselves 
for an annual income of 
over 350 million dollars, 
support hundreds of asso- 
ciated industries. 

British Columbia teems 
with enterprises dedicated 
to supplying waiting world 
markets. 

When you plan expan- 
sion for your business and 
seek ideal home surround- 
ings, choose British 
Columbia. 


Business is moving 
to British Columbia 


JOIN THE MARCH! 


ladles, smartotns tadwstrial oper 
indices, mar 7 i - 
tunities and advantages of British 
Columbia to the... 


DEPARTMENT OF 


TRADE & [WESTIN 


GOVERNMENT OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VICTORIA, B.C, CANADA 


chart will show that, no matter what 
temporary success they may have, the 
President and Congress are bucking an 
inexorable trend in attempting to push 
back federal employment. Jobs in the 
twenties, while below the previous 
wartime peak, always exceeded prewar 
levels. Certain aspects of the present 
situation indicate that employment will 
not fall much below-current levels and 
may, in a decade or two, exceed them. 
e Army and Navy—Since no abatement 
of world unrest is in sight, the War 
and Navy departments will undoubtedly 
retain Gargantuan proportions. Civilian 
employment in the War and Navy de- 
partments in the continental United 
States totaled 1,073,000 last June. That 
was a 46% reduction from the figure of 
1,982,000 in June, 1943, but it repre- 
sented an increase of 321% over the 
1940 total of 255,000. 

Most of these workers are employed 
at arsenals, depots, hospitals, field of- 
fices, and military installations through- 
out the country. With reduction in the 
armed forces, much work formerly done 
by soldiers is being done by civilians. 

The slashes in military expenditures 
that took place in the twenties effected 
a 64% reduction in civilian employees 
from 237,000 in 1920 to 86,000 in 
1927. Thereafter, the trend was slowly 
upward and the June, 1940, figure of 
255,000 employees was slightly in ex- 
cess of the 1920 total of 237,000. 

e@ War-Made Work—Caring for and 
tidying up the ravaging effects of the 
more recent war will also take much 
time and effort. The employment rolls 
of the Veterans Administration last 
June were up to 169,000 compared to 
40,000 in 1940, an increase of 323%. 


The administration, organized in 19228 
with 32,000 employees, declined grady-# 
ally to 24,000 in 1927, and then began” 
a slow upward climb to 40,000 workers 
in 1940. Of the present employees, 100.7 
000 were taken on in the last year. 

Of the nonwar agencies, the largest 
is the Post Office Dept. Its present total 
of 487,000 employees marks a com 
siderable increase over the 1913 figurg 
of 292,000. But, since the over-all goys 
ernment employment has grown at @ 
much greater rate, postal employees 
now represent only 21% of the goy 
ernment total contrasted with 63% ig 
1913. The department experienced very 
little real growth between wars, and its 
1940 total was only a few thousand 
over its 1913 figure. Wartime expansion 
was very heavy in response to increased 
demands at home and the problem of 
getting mail to servicemen overseas. 
e Taxes Create Jobs—The rise in income 
tax rates, accompanied by a lowering 
of exemptions until more and more 
of the population has been covered, has 
resulted in corresponding increases in 
the size of the Treasury Dept. That 
organization, numbering 28,000 em- 
ployees in 1913, grew to 73,000 in 1921, 
then declined unevenly during the 
twenties and middle thirties. Its present 
total of 107,000 employees represents 
an increase of 115% over the 1934 
figure of 50,000. 

Despite the clamor that was raised 
about federal employment totals during 
the early years of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, totals of those days are dwarfed 
by more ‘recent experience. 

e Then Up in a Hury—There were 
565,000 government employees in 1933, 
By 1936, the number had increased to 


FEDERAL JOBS SET PEACETIME RECORD 


Total, though less than war peak,stiill 130% greater than 1940 
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i All Others 


War & Navy Departments 


Millions of “Givilian Employees 
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HERE’S A BRIGHT FUTURE FOR PLASTICS 


Fuorescent lighting and plastics were made for each other. 
They just had to get together. 

See what plastics do for this fine fluorescent fixture by the 
F, W. Wakefield Brass Company. General Electric molds the 
reflectors and endcaps of urea plastics. Transmission and re- 
flection characteristics were specified to produce cool, glare- 
free illumination that is as easy on the eyes as daylight. 

And these plastics fluorescent accessories are precision parts 
with interchangeability for ready assembly into a continuous 
line of lighting units. Light in weight, 
strong, non-shattering—they reduce ship- 
ping costs. And they make the finished 
fixture safe and easy to keep clean. 

This is just one of many plastics-for- 
lighting jobs by General Electric’s com- 
plete plastics service. Bring any plastics 
problem to General Electric—the world’s 
largest manufacturer of finished plastics 
products, Write to Plastics Divisions, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


EVERYTHING IN 


Chemical Department, General Electric Company, 1 Plastics 


Avenue, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Send for the new illustrated 
booklet, **What Are Plastics?” 


G-E Complete Service— Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 52 years of experience. We've been designing an 
manufacturing plastics products ever since 1894. G-E Research wor! 
continually to develop new materials, new processes, new applications 


No. |! Plastics Avenue — complete plastics service—engineering, desig) 

and mold-making. Our own industrial designers 

and engineers, working together, create plas- 

tics parts that are both scientifically sound and 

good-looking. Our own toolrooms are manned 
by skilled craftsmen—average precision mold 
experience, 12 years. 


All types of plastics. Facilities for compres- 
sion, injection, transfer and cold molding 

for both high and low pressure laminating 

for fabricating. And General Electric Quality 
Control —a byword in industry — means as 
many as 160 inspections and analyses for a 
single plastic part. 


CO46-A15 


General Electric plastics factories are located in Fort Wayne, Ind., Meriden, Conn., Scranton, Pa., Taunton, West Lynn, and Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Hi, mommy... Flyinga. tun! 


Just look at that smile! Whether you're 6 or 60, on pleasure 
or business, it'll be fun to travel by Martin airliner! No 
crowds, no noise, no dirt . . . the big Martin transport 
will be air-conditioned, sound-proofed, clean as a whistle! 
And such a quick trip! No long, tiring hours wasted en 
route. With a young hostess to watch over her...a big, 
soft seat to curl up in . . . an individual reading light 
and full-view window .. . she'll be as snug and com- 
fortable as in an armchair at home! 
SO DEPENDABLE, TOO! 

On new Martin airliners, radar will ‘‘see’’ through rain, 
snow, fog or darkness. Special heating units will melt ice 
before it can form on wings, tail or propeller. Two 
Pratt & Whitney engines will deliver nearly as much 
horsepower as all 4 engines of the Flying Fortress; on 
only one of these big power-plants, high-flying Martin 


airliners could soar a third of a mile above the nation’s 
highest mountain. For speed, luxury and dependability, 
no plane of its type can surpass a Martin airliner! 


Tue Guienn L. Martin Company, Battimore 3, Mb. 
> > 


FLY VIA MARTIN TRANSPORT ON THESE GREAT AIRLINES! 


Capital (PCA) . Eastern . Chicago & Southern 
Braniff ° United ° Northwest ° Delta 
Dodero (Argentina) ° Panagra ° Commander 
Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) 
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AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable 


Aircraft Since 1909 
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$24,000. In 1939, just before the war 
broke out in Europe, the figure was 
920,000. After that it really went up 
fast, jumping by about 800,000 a year 
from 1941 to 1943, when it hit the 
record total of 3,002,000. 

The Office of Price Administration, 
with its pervasive controls over so many 
facets of the economy—much tighter 
controls than any imposed during the 
depression—didn’t have more than 65,- 
000 paid employees in 1945. It also 
listed about 125,000 unpaid employees, 
but it is safe to say that, if their serv- 
ices had had to be paid for, far fewer 
employees would have sufficed. This 
may be taken as an indication that, in 
the event of a future depression, while 
government jobholders would undoubt- 
edly increase, the total number of fed- 
eral employees required would still fall 
far short of the wartime peak. (Relief 
workers are not counted as government 
employees.) 
eMore Women  Dismissed—The 
monthly changes in federal employment 
as it was declining in fiscal 1946 show 
that far more women than men were 
lopped off the rolls. While there is not 
available any survey of prospective job 
intentions, it is fair to assume, in view 
of what was happening in the over-all 
manpower picture during the same 
period, that most of the women who 
were fired retired from the labor force. 

Should federal employment be cut 


to 2,000,000 in the next few years or 
so, the total would still bulk very large 
in the American economy. Roughly, 
it would equal about 16% of the pres- 
ent number of production workers in 
factories. It comes to about 33% of the 
present number of retail store employ- 
ees. Thus, the federal government, long 
since recognized as the largest single 
business in the United States, is now 
comparable, in its employer role, with 
some of the largest industrial groups. 


AIRPORT BUS AT CITY FARE 


A new express bus route from Chi- 
cago’s loop to its municipal airport 
will enable air passengers so minded to 
save 78¢ on the eleven-mile trip. Opera- 
tor of the service will be Chicago Sur- 
face Lines, local streetcar company. 

C.S.L. says it has no intention of 
getting into the business of ground- 
transferring airline customers; that it is 
merely attempting to provide better 
service for 500,000 people living on the 
southwest side of the city. 

Test runs of the express route have 
been made in 40 min. using new 44- 
passenger buses. Coaches stop only at 
intersecting bus or streetcar lines. Fare 
will be the standard 8¢ city rate. Parma- 
lee Transportation Co. and Blue Bird 
Air Service, now serving passengers of 
the ten airlines entering Chicago, re- 
duced fares in July from $1.15 to 86¢. 


TO KEEP DOBBIN ABREAST OF IMPROVEMENTS 


Now even the horse has had its horsepower stepped up. So asserts Eli A. 
Kohler, Buffalo (N. Y.) stockman, who reports that his new type of harness 
(above) gives 35% more pulling power. Contending that conventional horse 
collars are inefficient, Kohler—for 50 years a South Africa farmer—has devised 
a steel plate neck “pad” with rotating hames (uprights on the collar) to keep 
the load distributed evenly against neck and shoulders. Double martingales 
and traces of maple strips from hames to bellyband maintain constant pull. 
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COST: 
REDUCTION 
CAN START 
HERE 


This Mercury Sales Engineer, seasoned 
in all phases of materials handling, 
demonstrates the economy of efficient 
handling methods. 


Faced with the rising costs of labor 
and materials, management must cur- 
tail production expense. As materials 
handling frequently accounts for 10 to 
20% of manufacturing costs, the value 
of efficient handling is apparent. 


For on the spot consultation, call a 
Mercury Sales Engineer. His recom- 
mendations will be made without cost 
or obligation. Or, if you prefer, write 
for FREE copy of Bulletin 201-6; con- 
tains a wealth of information for the 
handling executive. 


Mercury “‘Jeep”’ Fork 
Truck quickly stacks 
ow load to ceiling 
eight. 


_ THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO 


= © 
4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9 Til 


FIRE CHIEFS CALL 
U. S. WORLD’S NO. 1 


ST) 
¢ 


11,000 WILL DIE, $600,000,000 WiLL BE LOST BY 
THE END OF 19471 — this is no score headline, but 
the grim truth os reported ot the Eastern Fire Chiefs 
Convention June 25th. 


Will your plant be wiped out by careless or incendiary 
fire? Not if your Watchman performs his duties under 
the rigid supervision of a DETEX Watchclock System. 
DETEX gives an exact- 
to-the-minute check on 
your Watchman's ac- 
tivities, points an ac- 
cusing finger at the 
shirker and round- 
skipper. 
Give yourself the ulti- 
mate protection by 
installing DETEX. Inex- 
pensive, it soon pays 
for itself in lowered in- 
surance rates. Write 
today. 

“DETEXION is PROTECTION” 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

Dept. B-10 


fe epee ye 76 Varick $t., New York 13, N. Y. 
Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT *& PATROL 


‘YOS. Heatuhereyouwontit 


1. PROPELLER FAN TYPE . 
2. GAS FIRED . . it’s clean heat 
3. USES NO FLOOR SPACE. 
4. HEATS ANY SIZE AREA. 


heaters 


S. USED IN ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 


fil, 


REZNOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Since 16866 
MERCER, .. PENNA. 


. it circulates air 


. it's suspended 


+ use one or many 


Sad Days for Silk 


To triumph of synthetics 
is added a series of setbacks in 
efforts to revive exports from 
Japan to the United States. 


Japan’s all-important silk industry 
suffered grave wounds from the em- 
pire’s military adventurers at a time 
when it was hard put to defend itself 
against synthetics. It isn’t faring much 
better under the efforts of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's economists, who are strug- 
gling for maximum exports to the U.S. 
as a means of acquiring dollars and help- 
ing the conquered nation to regain its 
feet. 

e Luxury Demand—Though rayon and 
nylon have gobbled all but a bare wish- 
bone of the former silk markets, there 
remains a luxury demand for the latter 
which created fantastic prices for the 
small postwar lots sold by the govern- 
ment. But the trade is protesting that 
Uncle Sam appears to be bent on 
squeezing the ultimate penny out of 
the present shortage without regard for 
the welfare of the domestic industry 
or the empty bellies of the Japanese. 

“If a private company took such ad- 
vantage of a scarcity,” wail the critics, 


“Washington prosecutors would be on 
its neck in a jiffy.’ 
e Magagna’s Charges—An explosion fclt 
in the farthest fringe of the industry was 
touched off on Aug. 25 by Peter 
Magagna, a Pennsylvania silk manufac- 
turer and adviser to the Supreme Coin- 
mander for the Allied Powers in ‘Tokyo, 
Magagna demanded an_ investigation, 
charging that the handling of raw silk 
by the U.S. Commercial Co. (a pur- 
chasing subsidiary of the RFC) and the 
U.S. Testing Co. (a private grading 
organization) was “‘scandalous and nau- 
seating,” threatening the price structure 
of Japanese raw silk and textiles. 
Magagna questioned the good faith 
of personnel. He asserted that the con- 
tract awarded the U.S. Testing Co. for 
grading 50,000 bales of silk was totally 
unnecessary, that the company had not 
cooperated with the japanese, and that 
it sought a monopoly on raw silk testing 
at home. 
e Patterson Acts—The Magagna out- 
burst went to Secretary of War Patter- 
son, who instructed Gen. MacArthur to 
make a thorough investigation of both 
the Japanese silk program and the irate 
Peter Magagna. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
Commercial Co., sole distributor of silk 


from Japan, was seeking means of quiet- 
ing the storm raised by its sales of sup- 
plies to American processors. 

After Pearl Harbor, the government 


DOUBLEHEADER FOR THE TOURIST TRADE 


With the twin launching of the S.S. Santa Sofia and the S.S. Santa Clara at 
U.S. Steel’s Federal shipyard at Kearny, N.]., the Grace Line last week com- 
pleted its postwar fleet of nine new vessels. One was launched earlier at Kearny, 
six at the Wilmington yard of the North Carolina Shipbuilding Co. (subsid- 
iary of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.). The new vessels dis- 
place 13,907 tons, will accommodate 52 passengers and 8,800 tons of freight. 
The three Kearny-built ships will be used on the line’s Caribbean cruises, the 
other six on the run down South America’s West Coast. 
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graphic material. 


1. No more repeat typing of form letters, reports, etc. Simply 
make QOzalid black-line prints like these from your original. 
Then fill in headings, references with same make of typewriter. 
Ozalid black-line prints exactly match original typing! Are 
completely dry, smudgeproof! 


3. New business systems established. Your records can be du- 
plicated in seconds on OZACARDS—tailored for your files. The 
fastest, most convenient, most economical way to relay infor- 
mation to various departments, branches, warehouses, ete.! 


Learn all about this amazing new “graphic art” everyone 
can use... and see samples of the 15 types of Ozalid prints 
you can make. Now available are Ozalid machines for all 
production capacities. 

Write today for free booklet No. 156, 


And using the same Ozalid machine, 
you have the same speed in reproducing 
your typed, printed, drawn, and photo- 


Along with this, you enjoy Ozalid’s 


NOW... office work reproduced 
as fast as a draftsman’s drawing! 


9 seconds is all it takes to reproduce a 
draftsman’s tracing as an easier-to-read 
positive (not negative) OZALID PRINT. 


unique versatility . . . being able to repro- 
duce any translucent original as any one 
of 15 different types of Qzalid prints. 


Check the savings in time, labor, and 
materials: You may now be using 4 other 
processes and still not be able to do the 
work Ozalid does—with truly amazing 
speed and economy. 


2. Five-color transparent overlays without printing plates or 


“ 


Art” headaches. Separate black ink tracings are reproduced 
—each on Ozachrome film of desired color—black, blue, red, 
yellow, sepia. And the job is finished simply by stapling films 
together. 


4. The only way to reproduce photographs in seconds. Beau- 
tiful OZALID DRYPHOTOS — with full tonal values— are pro- 
duced directly from film positives. Keep film positives of your 
products on file, fill requests for “photos” as fast as received. 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 
JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 
Oxzalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., itd., Montreal 
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WE WOULDN'T 
RECOMMEND 
STARTING A 


DIAMOND MINE 


IN ALABAMA 


M UCH as we would like to 
see you locate here, pleased 
as Alabamians would be at 
the employment the opening 
of a diamond mine in Ala- 
bama would give, that is a 
venture which we wouldn't 
recommend, even though 
there is a market in Alabama 
for diamonds. We wouldn't 
recommend it because, so far 
as is presently known, there 
are no diamond deposits in 
Alabama. 


The case of the diamond 
mine in Alabama is, of 
course, an exaggeration but 
illustrates the point that we 
will not try to “sell” you 
Alabama as being ideal for 
any and all industries. It is 
an ideal location for some, a 
very satisfactory one for 
others and perhaps not suit- 
able for a limited few. 


Your inquiry will, after 
consultation, bring to you an 
impartial report from which 
you can determine whether 
or not there is in Alabama a 
location which meets your 
requirements. 


Industrial Development 
Department 


ALABAMA 
POWER 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA 


bought in all raw silk in this country, 
mainly for parachutes. Some 3,000 bales 
(about 132 ib. each) were left over. 
These were sold last winter on a basis 
of 100 bales to the bidder. The govern- 
ment paid $3.06 per Ib. for the silk, 
sold it for about $12. 

e Secret Bids—The first raw silk from 
Japan was offered in early July. About 
5,000 bales were sold under sealed bids. 
Prices averaged $12.50 per Ib. But this 
time subdued mutterings became an 
audible roar. The trade wanted an open 
auction with a price minimum instead 
of the uncertainty of secret bids. It 
wanted more substantial offerings and 
more accurate grading. 

Undaunted, the government made its 
third offering early in August. It in- 
cluded 7,766 bales. This time the trade 
balked. Many refrained from bidding 
and the government withdrew the lot, 
with sales of only 2,260 bales, because 
bids were too low. 
© Questionnaires—To obtain a guide to 
the trade’s opinion of prices and needs, 
silk mills are answering questionnaires 
fiom the Dept. of Commerce, dis- 
tributed at the request of MacArthur’s 
headquarters. Users are asked to state 
the quantities and types that they could 
absorb in the coming year at each of 
three “assumed” price levels—$3, $6, 
and $10 per Ib. 

Silk men were quick to note that the 

first figure is the prewar price, the sec- 
ond is the trade’s idea of a top level, 
and the third is near to the prices ob- 
tained by the closed bids. Bet is that 
the $3 price will get most votes as the 
level which would assure silk textiles 
real distribution. But some suggest that 
$3 would not allow for Japan’s increased 
labor cost and hence might give the 
industry a death blow. 
e Mostly to the U.S.—Of the 130,000 
bales which Japan has marked for export 
this year, 84% will come to the U.S. 
Since 50,000 bales arrived by July 15, it 
is obvious that Uncle Sam has quite 
a stock on hand and in prospect. 

The Japanese peasant can make more 
yen by raising rice, wheat, and potatoes 
for the black market, so he has con- 
tinued the uprooting of mulberry trees 
(on the leaves of which silk worms feed) 
to concentrate on food crops. That ex- 
plains a reduction to an estimated 170,- 
000 bales of production for 1947, com- 
pared to 723,000 bales in 1940. (In the 
old days, one Japanese out of four re- 
ceived all or part of his income from 
silk.) There is agitation in Japan for the 
export of silk textiles as a means of in- 
creasing employment. 
eA Long Cycle—Outlook for silk has 
not been so doubtful in all the 45 cen- 
turies since the number-one wife of 
Emperor Huang-ti founded the industry 
in China and invented the loom on 
which the yarn was woven. Production 
methods became a trade secret. Social- 


LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE- 


Department store beauty salon heads, 
meeting in Chicago last week, were 
given an advance peck at the Cosme- 
tron, a lamp-and-oil combination 
package to be marketed as a complex- 
ion corrective by Delettrez, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Universal Laboratories, Inc. 
For a facial, pat on the oil, spend five 
to ten minutes under the infrared 
heat lamp designed by Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Co. The set will retail 
for $6.50, plus luxury tax on the oil. 


ites of old Rome paid weight for weight 
in gold for the shiny yard goods that 
came from China over the camel trails. 
In 300 A.D. the art was smuggled into 
Japan. Finally, improved Japanese tech- 
niques enabled the Mikado’s business- 
men to capture the market. 
e A Decisive Turn—The war intensified 
the development of rayon and nylon 
at a time when silk was entirely shut out 
of the American market. With nylon 
production now in a state of feverish 
expansion, it becomes obvious that de- 
mand can be met within six months or 
more—which means that silk definitely is 
dislodged from its last stand, as the pre- 
ferred material for women’s hose. 
The battle is already over so far‘as 
price is concerned. Even at the prewar 
price of $3 per Ib., silk is eliminated on 
a cost basis by rayon at 55¢ and nylon 
about $2 per Ib. On the retail front silk 
hose costing $3.50 to $5 per pair are 
up against nylons at $1.25 to $1.95. 
e All That’s Left—Only the luxury de- 
mand remains as a final prop to the 
silk market. Some women who “don’t 
like the feel of nylon” against their skin 
will still buy silk stockings. Economic 
crystal gazers on MacArthur’s staff figure 
the future world demand for Japanese 
silk will level off at 200,000 to 235.000 
bales a year. This is less than a third 
of the country’s 1940 capacity. 
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This picture was taken in 1900. Today... as a photograph . .. it’s as 

good as ever; as a record, it’s more interesting, more valuable every year. 
Photography lasts ... And because it lasts, photography has great usefulness 
to business, industry, and the professions. 


fy Once an accident scene, an operation, a construction project are photo- 
ecd use graphed, the completeness and accuracy of details can be lastingly assured. 
Once nameplates, legends, dials, or designs are reproduced with the 
Kodak Transfax process on products with non-porous surfaces, they become 
photography permanently lightproof, waterproof, dilute acidproof, rubproof, oilproof. 
Once contracts, drawings, or other valuable papers are automatically 
photographed on Recordak microfilm, they can be stored with maximum 
1S protection against fire, flood, theft. 
as eee Photography lasts... 
It has many other unique characteristics. If you want to get a brief 


introduction to some of the things photography can do for you because of 
these abilities, write for our new, free booklet, “Functional Photography.” 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Theodore Roosevelt on tour during the 1900 Presidential campaign 


advancing business and industrial technics — Functional Photogr aphy 


For Quality 
MATERIALS “HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Here’s how to maintain and better your production and shipping 
schedules: use Colson trucks to speed the point-to-point, process- 
to-process handling of materials, parts, and finished products. 


Colson designs and manufactures handling trucks for every pur- 
pose—from wielding heavy single units to transporting hundreds 
of small units in bulk loads. Write today for complete information 
on the labor-saving Colson line. 
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ELYRIA OHIO 
* LIFT JACK YSTEMS + BICYCLES + CHILDREN'S VEHICLES 
ORS + TRAY TRUCKS + DISH TRUCKS + INSTRUMENT TABLES 
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No-Shows on Spot 
Airlines begin campaign 
against patrons who don’t use 


or cancel tickets. Plan O.K.’d 
by CAB, but it may backfire. 


Part one of the airlines’ double-bar- 
reled campaign against “no-shows” 
(booked passengers who don’t use or 
cancel their reservations) got started last 
week, confusing the public and causing 
company executives to wonder whether 
the scheme will backfire. 

e Approved by CAB—First part of the 
filed for the lines by the Air 

‘ransport Assn. and approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, authorizes 
operators to resell reservations not 
picked up and paid for within the time 
limit set at time of sale. 

Second part, effective Oct. 15, on 
CAB’s expected 5 oy will permit 
airlines to deduct a 25% service charge 
from refunds on tickets not canceled 
before scheduled time of departure. 

The object of the crackdown on no- 
shows is to recover thousands of seats, 
now flown empty, for long waiting lists, 
and queued-up “go-shows” poised at 
every airport to leap at reservations that 
are canceled in time for a refill. If the 
remedy cures, it will push seat occu- 
pancy and revenue back up toward the 
over-90% under war priorities. 

e Notice Required—Part one, sweated 
out by A.T.A.’s trafic committee and 
made effective by airlines Aug. 25, pro- 
vides that if the passenger does not 
pick up and pay for ticket within time 
limit specified at time of sale, it is sub- 


ject to resale and reservation is subject 
to cancellation. 

The provisions also require the holder 
of a ticket bought in one city for trip 
beginning in another to contact the 
airline in the second city three hours 
before departure; to notify the ticket 
office three hours before departure after 
a stopover; to give three hours’ notice 
on starting the return portion of a round 
trip. 

The second, third, and fourth rules 

do not say specifically that reservations 
will be resold. That is because airline 
lawyers are not sure that customers, hav- 
ing paid for a service, can legally be put 
to such pains to insure its performance. 
(Colonial Airlines is sticking to its own 
no-show plan which requires a notice 
period of six hours.) 
e Passengers Complain—The rules are 
not simple, and public response is un- 
certain. For one thing, in congested 
cities it is often difficult to get a phone 
connection with an airline office either 
to make or to cancel reservations. Fur- 
ther, some air travelers complain that 
many schedules are late and are just as 
“no-show” as the passengers. 

CAB accepted the no-show plan in 
the public interest, and air travelers gen- 
erally accept it in self-interest. But in- 
dividuals who find themselves grounded 
by it are hopping mad, and they waste 
a lot of airline counter time trying to 
talk themselves back aboard. 


RANGELY STOCK ATTACKED 


The spectacular oil development at 
Rangely, Colo. (BW —Aug.31’46,p22), 
had its long-expected repercussions in 
the stock-selling field last week when 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 


FOR MOBILE HEALTH PROTECTION 


To provide greater flexibility for public health maintenance activities, War 
Assets Administration has offered for sale 40 slightly used Army mobile medi- 
cal laboratories. Already 35 units have been sold to states at $2,690, less 40% 
discount allowed public health agencies. The 24-ton General Motors ten- 
wheel chassis and lab bodies cost $5,474 originally. The units are equipped for 
testing milk, and water (for stream pollution investigation); for checking food 
handlers, and for other public health uses, such as venereal disease drives. 
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No gauges in Nature! 


M*: conquest of the pow- 
ers hidden in Nature is 


due mostly to control. (Volca- 
noes and thunderstorms are 
symbols of uncontrolled pres- 
sure.) 

Controlled pressure is a vital 
factor in transportation, utili- 
ties and most industries. When 
atomicenergy finally is mastered 
for thousands of uses, all along 
the line of processes, pressure 
gauges will be employed. 

No wonder then, that for 
nearly all the past hundred 
years—America’s age of me- 
chanical marvels— Ashcroft 
Gauges have served with endur- 
ing accuracy in many thousands 
of widely-differing installations. 

They indicate, or indicate and 
record, pressures of air, gases, 
steam, water and other liquids. 

Wherever gauges are required, 
there is an Ashcroft Gauge ex- 
actly right for the purpose—or 
one can be developed. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere... When you order gauges, tn- 
siston ASHCROFT . .. Write for booklet. 


ASHCRO 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Volves, Consolida 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instrum 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ | 
and other lifting specialties. 


MAXWELL 


[Ml 


TRADE MARK) 


oe BC Allen 


STATEMENT MACHINES 


These features guarantee 
absolute accuracy in the R. C. Allen 
© Adds, lists and subtracts 
© Keyboard calendar print: dates 
@ Adds 7 columas with date, 9 columns normal 
_  @ Full, flexible, bigh speed keyboard 
. @ Subtracted items printed in red 
» © Total and subtotal mechanism — 
»\ © 83; inch movable carriage 
hy © Tabular stops, variable line spacer 
f| © Operated by Univers electric motor 


SAS 


a ee 


Model 1055 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


ALLEN CALCULATORS, INCORPORATED 
678 FRONT AVE., H.W. GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 


Three Large Frick Machines Serve 
This Synthetic Rubber Plant at 
Institute, W. Va, 


Frick Refrigeration Aids Two St. 
Louis Firms in Making Films. 


Whether you operate a chemical, textile, metal 
working, or food processing plant, you can likely 
do it better—give better service and earn better 
profits—with the aid of Frick refrigerating, ice 
making, or air conditioning equipment. 

Because Frick equipment is readily adapted to 
meet any industrial or commercial need. You 
simply pipe it to the point of use, Any temperae 
ture between 80 degrees above and 130 degrees 
below zero, F, can be maintained—automatically, 
if you wish, 


The Celanese Corp. of America 
Has Used These Frick Machines 
Since 1929. 


Let us quote on your cooling requirements, 


FPEMDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 
Fri RICK 
Ds 


WAYNESBOR 


4900 Tons of Frick Refrigeration 


Air Condition The Caterpillar 


Engine Works at Peoria, Iil. 4 
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filed a restraining action against Rangely 
Petroleum, Inc. 

SEC asked the U.S. District Court 
for an order prohibiting the firm from 
selling its 5¢ par value stock by “misrep- 
resentation and omissions.” The com- 
pany’s leases, SEC charged, are five 
miles from the nearest production in 
the field and “are not on any geolog- 
ical structure favorable for accumulation 
of oil and gas.” 


Housing Speedup 
Home construction is due 
for shot in arm. More materials 
put under priority, and OPA gets 
task of enforcing new rules. 


Far-reaching moves that will result in 

the completion of veterans housing at a 
tremendous rate late in the fall have 
been taken by Housing Coordinator 
Wilson Wyatt, who is now taking over 
from the CPA practically all the con- 
trols on construction. 
e More Priorities—Here are the develop- 
ments that are expected not only to 
push Wyatt’s program forward rapidly, 
but also to result in a great volume of 
nonresidential construction this year, 
with costs under greater control: 

(1) Wyatt has won out in the fight 
with Administrator John Small of the 
CPA as to who should control construc- 
tion, and through his power as housing 
expediter he has cut industrial construc- 
tion approvals from $48,000,000 weekly 
to $35,000,000. 

(2) Some 27 new building materials 


Wilson Wyatt (right) takes time out 
from his duties as federal housing co- 
ordinator to explain to Joseph Meyer- 
hoff, president of the National Assn. 
of Home Builders, the new regula- 
tions which have been adopted to 
boost the nation’s home-building pro- 
gram, which has been lagging badly, 
nearer to its scheduled level. 
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|, JIM! That was sure a swell piece of work 

you turned out today!" might be a greeting 
from the plant manager to a worker in one of the 
many friendly towns we serve with Electricity—where 
"the boss" and workers are frequently personal 
frends. The largest of these communities is of 
small-town character and, on the average, ninety- 
five per cent of their people are native-born white, 
of a most desirable type. 

Locating a plant in these smaller towns, auto- 
matically assures the advantages of neighborly, 
home-loving workers, who do not have to commute 
and consequently have more time to spend with 


OHIO 


_— 
Bn y YOUR EVES 
ADVANTAGES 
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On request, we 
will send indus- © 
trialists a large 
map of Ohio and 
surrounding 
states showing 
our power lines 
and the princi- 
pal natural re- 
sources of the 
grea in eight 
colors. 


their families. Greater personal interest in the busi- 
ness induces the corollary of stepped-up produc- 
tion, less rejects, less absenteeism. Too, there are 
untapped sources of labor supply, such as the rural 
worker. 

The mental attitude of workers is something money 
alone won't buy. In these friendly Ohio towns, all 
factors conspire to produce a feeling of content- 
ment, of being settled. 

If labor is your problem, investigate this location. 
Our Industrial Agent knows all phases of these 555 
communities thoroughly and can give you expert 
cooperation in selecting a site. 


THE OHIO POWER CO.., Industrial Dept., General Office, CANTON 2, OHIO 


THE HEIL CO.'S 
ARDRIER DEHYDRAT- 
ING SYSTEMS for 
drying forage crops 
and industrial by- 
products utilize 
Quincy Compressors 
to operate various 
controls, 


OPERATE 
CONTROLS 


with 
Compressed Air 


Opportunities to use compressed air 
in controlling operations are many 
and varied. In the Ardrier Dehydrat- 
ing System, compressed air is used to 
control temperature regulator, dam- 
© motor, feed gauge and automatic 
Poel valve. So, consider compressed 
air as an actuating medium for con- 
trols on your products. The compact 
modern design of Quincy Compres- 
sors makes them especially suitable 
for installing as an integral part of 
other equipment. Available in air 
and water cooled models rangin 
from 1°to 80 cu. ft. displacement an 
up to 500 Ibs. pressure P.S.I. A 
Quincy compressed air specialist will 
be glad to help select the correct com-- 
pressor to meet your requirements. 


Quincy Compressors for many jobs 
DRIVING © CHUCKING e¢ LIFTING 
STARTING @ INFLATING © SPRAYING 
BRAKING © BLOWING @ PUMPING 
PRESSING @ FILLING @ AGITATING 
CONTROLLING 
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NEW MODELS BUT NOT FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 


se 


To would-be buyers of new passenger automobiles, many of whom have had 
to be content with window-shopping, cars for export, like those at Weehawken, 
N. J. (above), have long been a sore point. Last week the refusal of Nash 
employees to work on foreign-bound autos again spotlighted this bone of con- 
tention. In defense, manufacturers claim they are within government export 
quotas—about 6% of output—that price ceilings in many countries discourage 
illegal sales. And with British producers exporting 50% of their passenger cars, 
U.S. makers are putting on steam to rebuild their foreign trade. 


have been placed under priority distri- 
bution, which makes a total of 57 types 
of supplies. Almost everything a hous- 
ing builder needs is now distributed by 
priority. 

(3) Wyatt has ruled that at least 
75% of the output of all 57 items, and 
in some cases 90% to 100%, must be 
set aside by producers and distributors 
for priority distribution. 

(4) Wyatt has ordered that the use 
of the HH priority rating for housing 
work be intensified sufficiently to chan- 
nel 95% of the set-asides into housing 
construction. 

(5) Authority to force producers and 
distributors to abide by the new regu- 
lations pertaining to construction sup- 
plies has been transferred from the CPA 
to the Office of Price Administration. 
Since OPA will use its large staff in its 
500 area rent offices on this work, while 
CPA assigned only a small staff to the 
task, the enforcement program is ex- 
pected to put a real crimp in all diver- 
sions and black markets in the distribu- 
tion of critical building supplies. 

(6) Latest government reports show 
that the production of building supplies 
is shooting upward at a great rate. Lum- 
ber production is expected to reach the 
32,000,000,000-b. ft. goal set for 1946; 
common brick output in June jumped 
98% over June, 1945; clay sewer pipe 
production during the first six months 
of this year was 45% greater than for 
the same period last year; cement ship- 
ments in June were 62% above last 
year; and gypsum board and lath out- 
put in 1946 will reach an all-time an- 


nual peak of nearly 3,000,000,000 sq. ft. 
e Substantial Volume—All of these de- 
velopments are expected to result in a 
tremendous increase in the actual com- 

letion of new housing, which has been 
held back frequently by the lack of one 
or two items. At the same time, a stag- 
gering volume of all types of construc- 
tion is going forward. 

The latest figures of the National 

Housing Agency reveal that between 
Jan. 15 of this year, when the housing 
program began, and July 31 a total of 
194,200 permanent dwelling units were 
completed. This figure is significant 
when it is realized that in the best pre- 
war year, 1925, 937,000 dwelling units 
were finished. 
e Well Above Estimates—A joint sched- 
ule of residential and other construction 
worked out by the CPA, NHA, the 
Federal Works Agency, and the depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor at the 
same time Wyatt’s new controls were 
being planned calls for a total volume 
of $15,800,000,000 of construction this 
year and over $19,000,000,000 next. 
These figures far exceed the most op- 
timistic estimates made late last year. 

Moreover, because so much _ indus- 
trial, highway, utility, and other non- 
residential construction got under way 
while no limitations were in force on 
building, residential construction is ex- 
pected to account for less than $5,000,- 
000,000 of this year’s total and for only 
a little over $7,000,000,000 next year. 
But the total effect is that the building 
boom the construction industry has 
been talking about is well under way. 
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1946 


More Food for You 


in 147 


O THAT you can enjoy more food, and 
food of finer quality, next year, In- 
ternational’s 26 manufacturing plants are 
already at work producing large quantities 
of high grade plant foods. 


These plant foods, made with Potash 
and Phosphate from International’s mines, 
provide the essential minerals required to 
produce foods which are deliciously flav- 


ored and rich in nutritional! values. 


Farmers, still busy with the harvesting 
of this year’s crops, are making plans now 
for their plant food requirements for 1947 
crops. They are determining quantities 
they will need, grades for their particular 
crops and the methods of application 


which will produce the maximum yields. 


To supply the farmer, year after year, 
with new and better plant foods and to 


help him increase his skill in their use, 
International is continually carrying on 
research in its laboratories and in colla- 
boration with Universities and Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. You see the re- 
sults of this work in more and finer qual- 


ity food. 


International is building new mines and 
manufacturing plants and rapidly expand- 
ing its production of essential raw mate- 
rials, for both domestic and export mar- 
kets, to help make it possible for people 
throughout the world to enjoy more food 
of finer quality in 1947. 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals ond fertilizers, HIGH- 
ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. 
AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glytemate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 
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. . . your plane is equipped with Irvin Chair Chutes. For these new 
chutes give extra protection in flight . .. make flying definitely safer 
for executives and business men. An exclusive Irvin development, the 
Chair Chute incorporates these unusual features — 


SIMPLICITY .. . You don’t need special training to use the 
Irvin Chair Chute. 


comfort. . . You never have to “wear” the Chair Chute or 
put it on... except in an emergency. 


CONVENIENCE... You don’t have to carry the Chair Chute 
around or store it...it is always in your plane...in the 
back of the chair... ready for instant use. 


SAFETY... The Chair Chute can be buckled on in a jiffy in 
an emergency ...and you are ready for any eventuality. Lives 
have already been saved with this new chute. 


Irvin Chair Chutes are available... now... for every type of cabin plane... large 
or small. Many organizations and individuals are already installing Irvin Chazr 
Chutes in company and personal planes. Write at once for full particulars about 
this new kind of protection for the planes you own or plan to buy. 


FEEL SAFER...BE SAFER 
with the new Irvin Chair Chute 


The seats in this Ercoupe 
are fitted with Irvin Chair 
Chutes. The chairs have the 
same beauty and comfort as 
de luxe airplane seats...plus 
the “built-in” safety of an 
Irvin chute. Chair Chutes 
cost little .. . take little time 
to install. 


IRVING 
AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1668 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 


OPA CHECKLIST 


General Orders 


A new, simplified method by which 
cotton textile manufacturers can figure 
monthly changes in ceiling prices based 
on the price change in raw cotton (un- 
controlied) has been announced by 
OPA. Each month the agency will an- 
nounce a cents-per-pound increase (or 
decrease) factor for textiles made with 
combed yarns, a similar figure for tex- 
tiles made with carded yarns. Producers 
will compute their cents-per-yard ceiling- 
price changes by applying the pertinent 
factor to the cotton content of their 
products. The Sept. 1 increase factors 
are 2.73¢ a lb. for combed fabric, 2.34¢ 
a lb. for carded, an average of 24%. 

Candy manufacturers whose profit 
margins have been reduced by rising 
labor and material costs may raise ceil- 
ing prices on all products until the in- 
dustry’s prewar profit margin of 5% on 
net sales is attained (Supplementary 
Order 182). 

Processors’ ceilings on canned toma- 
toes have been increased 14¢ per dozen 
No. 2 cans, proportionate amounts on 
other can sizes (Amendment 4, Supple- 
ment 19, Food Products Regulation 1). 


End of Retail Absorption 


Dealers who buy copper in carload 
lots and resell it in smaller quantities 
may increase their prices in order to 
restore Mar. 31, 1946, percentage mark- 
ups (Amendment 8, Revised Price 
Schedule 15). 

Wholesalers and retailers of radio 
tubes may pass on percentagewise the 
full 20% increase in manufacturers’ 
ceilings which was granted in May 
(Amendment 1, Order 619, R.M.P.R. 
136). 


Decontrol 


A complete list of all items exempted 
or suspended from price control be- 
tween June 15 and Aug. 20 has been 
prepared by the Commerce & Industry 
Assn. of New York, 233 Broadway, 
New York 7. The list supplements simi- 
lar catalogs covering previous decontrol 
actions; the entire set can be obtained 
from the association for $1. 

The following “items have been sus- 
pended from price control: 

All types of rubber footware (Amend- 
ment 46, Supplementary Order 129). 

Polishes and wax finishes containing 
specified amounts of imported waxes 
(Amendment 45, Supplementary Order 
129). 

Sterling silver flatware—silver-plated 
flatware remains under ceilings (Amend- 
ment 50, Supplementary Order 126). 
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GIANT GRAND COULEE DAM is creating a new land of opportunity 
in the Columbia River Basin of Eastern Washington. Here are new frontiers 
which offer a bright promise for new prosperity for agriculture, business 


and industry. 


THE BIGGEST IRRIGATION PROJECT in 
the Pacific Northwest soon will bring 
water from Grand Coulee reservoir to the 
dry Columbia River Basin. Irrigation will 
transform 1,000,000 acres into 17,000 
fertile, productive farms. Here will be a 
new frontier, where new pioneers will 
enjoy agricultural stability assured by 
regulated water. 


Ephrata and Quincy—midway between 
Spokane and Wenatchee, Washington— 
on the main line of Great Northern Rail- 
way, are twin capitals of the Columbia 
Basin project. These towns soon will be ZZ 
bustling with irrigation construction and caus soananae 
other new enterprises. 
New industries already are being 
located in this region to utilize the power 
from Grand Coulee and to be near mar- 
kets made’available by Great Northern’s 
dependable service. Wes lll cee 
Agriculture, business and industry in this area will be favored by climate, 
soil, regulated water, ample low-cost power and excellent railway transportation. 
Investigate these new opportunities. Begin now by requesting further infor- 
mation from 


PGR 


E, B. DUNCAN, Director 

Department of Agricultural and Mineral Development 
' Dept. C-1, Great Northern Railway Company 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota i 
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MARKETING 


Radio Firm Broadens Market 


Stromberg-Carlson, after surveying crowded field and 
checking consumer preferences, puts new emphasis on low-priced 
models. Dealer organization is tripled for national volume. 


For some time now the problem of 
how to maintain wartime sales volume, 
or something akin to it, in a peacetime 
market has been uppermost in the 
minds of most manufacturers. 

Some resorted to diversification, some 
to making private brands (competitive 
with their own) for other distributors. 
St.omberg-Carlson Co. is one of those 
which elected to put its stake in broad- 
ening its market through a wider price 
range. 
© Market Analyzed—This decision is 
based on realistic thinking and careful 
market analysis. The company’s prewar 
sales were divided about equally be- 
tween telephone equipment and radio 
receiving sets, with its third product, 
public address system equipment, a 
small though promising part. 

Two of these divisions plainly had 
rosy postwar futures; radio’s was less 
sure. Stromberg-Carlson executives 
looked over the field, counted at least 
100 new manufacturing noses in it, 
estimated that the industry could turn 
out four times as many radios as before 
the war, and calculated its chances. It 
concluded (1) that national distribution 
—in contrast with its prewar, highly 
selective distribution in only 20 states— 
was necessary to reach its desired sales 
volume, and (2) that national distribu- 
tion could not be obtained without a 
full line, since dealers, especially those 
in smaller cities, are reluctant to handle 
a brand confined to big-ticket models. 
eA Different Emphasis—Superficially, 
the company’s present line seems little 
different from prewar. It ranges from 
a table model at $32.50 to a radio- 
phonograph console at $750. Formerly, 
the lowest-priced table model was $25 
and the top-priced console, $700. The 
difference is partly one of emphasis; the 
prewar low-priced models were included 
only because of dealer insistence and 
were never pushed; in fact, the company 
limited their distribution. 
more, where formerly there were only 
three table models between $25 and 
$35, with the next one jumping to $150, 
the present line includes five table mod- 
els ranging from $32.50 to $60, with 
the next highest at $120. 

The difference is also a matter of the 
times: Increased costs of postwar pro- 
duction make price tag comparisons 


42 


Further- © 


more significant than they appear due to 
the general upward march of prices. 

e Consumer Survey—Stromberg-Carl- 
son’s new line is based largely on a con- 
sumer survey conducted by its adver- 
tising agency, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
whose findings include: 

(1) Buying intentions: 45% of the 
persons interviewed said they planned 
to buy a radio-phonograph combina- 
tion; 27% expected to buy table mod- 
els; 15%, radio consoles (this the com- 
pany expects to see pared down, since 
in actual practice buyers paying the 
price of a console generally want a 
phonograph included); the remaining 
percentage had other ideas, such as 
chair-side models. . The survey indi- 
cated that portables were likely to pro- 
vide strenuous competition to table 
models as secondary home radios. 


(2) Prices: 30% expected to pay 
more than $150 for the model of their 
choice; 35% expected to pay $75 to 
$150; another 35%, less than $75. 

(3) Brand preferences: Although only 

2% owned Stromberg sets, the brand 
was found to have built up, by past 
performance and current advertising, 
nearly 6% of the expressed preference. 
On this the company was considered 
to be likely to win 1/20 of the home 
radio market which was estimated at 
11,000,000 sets in the immediate fu- 
ture. 
e Dealer Setup Tripled—Once V-J Day 
had come and gone, the company let no 
grass grow under its feet putting this 
program into action. The dealer or- 
ganization was expanded from 2,000 
to 6,000—and these on a selective basis 
to give each one an adequate popula- 
tion segment, though dealerships are 
not exclusive. Department stores and 
electrical appliance stores tie for first 
place in the company’s evaluation of its 
outlets; music and furniture stores fol- 
low. These and other types of retailers 
throughout the country are served by 55 
distributors. 

Stromberg-Carlson’s reconversion to 
limited radio production required only 
one month, and the firm air-expressed its 
first sample postwar models to dis- 
tributors on Sept. 12, 1945. Stromberg 
shipped console and radio-phonograph 


CARRIAGE TRADE ITEMS FOR BARGAIN HUNTERS 


Old customers of Filene’s Automatic Bargain Basement, Boston, accustomed 
to finding anything and everything in this aggressive department which does 
one-third of the store’s total sales, were not surprised this week when two mink 
coats were included in its 38th Anniversary Sale. Both were outlet items from 
an exclusive Miami Beach shop—one a $5,000 size 18 at $2,150, plus tax, the 
other a $4,000 size 14 at $1,950 and tax. They were not excepted from Filene 
tradition: a reduction of 25% if unsold after twelve days, given away after a 
month, Self-service is the rule in this department but special locks prevented 
the minks from being lifted from hangers in the saleslady’s absence. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Diesel Tractors 


DAM THE TORRENTS! Save our farms and towns from 
floods. Conserve the soil that rides unbridled rivers. 
And get the dividend of waterpower—Power for Every- 
body! 

This takes hard digging. That’s where the earth- 
moving power of International Diesel Crawler Trac- 
tors saves heavy work and cuts construction costs. With 
unbeatable operating economy they save money. With 
high efficiency they convert low cost fuel into geared- 
to-the-ground power. And they keep on working day 
and night with little attention; digging, lifting, carry- 
ing and hauling, tirelessly. 

Performance like that is what every construction 
boss wants—and International Diesels will continue 
to provide it! 

Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 

Tune in— International Diesel Tractors and 

"Harvest of Stars’ Power Units excel in logging the 
every Sunday forests; excavating for construc- 
NBC Network. See tion; building highways and 
newspapers for time \ airports; mining minerals, iron, 
aud station. ’ and coal; drilling oi! wells; 


pumping oil or water; oper- 
ating electric generators, air 


K\ compressors, mills of many 
ae - kinds; building and main- 
taining railroads and pow- 

\ ering ships. 


INTERNATIONAL Industria/ Power 


MU wl = y/ 
» MARX MAN 


/ 


me} 


Massive iD 
Hand carved into individual shapes 
from rare, choice briars. Sweet, cool 
smoking, of course. Write for free 
booklet... shows how pipes are 
made, tells how to break in your pipe 
and introduces you to many other 
Marxman styles, $3.50 to $25.00. 
Address Dept. 219 


»MARXMAN> 


29 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 


BLA 


What will 


RAHNE GRINDING 


ey do for you 


products 


ITH the development of the new No. 5 

MIKRO-ATOMIZER—a mechanical, screen- 
fess, compact and thoroughly tested mill—you 
can now investigate in your own pilot plant or 
laboratory the advantages of ultra-fine grinding 
in the 1 to 25 micron range. New product and 
marketing possibilities may be the result. 
Engineered upon an entirely new grinding 
principle, and with capacities from 5 to 100 Ibs. 
per hour, this new machine is ideally suited for 
sample test runs and small production grindings 
before assuming large scale schedules on larger 
sizes of MIKRO-ATOMIZERS. 
Write for Confidential Test Grinding Data Sheet 
for a free test grind of your material. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 


37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 
NOW... 2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


| models last October, asserting that it 


was the only manufacturer that was 
making delivery on this type of mer- 
chandise in quantity to wholesalers and 
dealers before late December. FM (fre- 
quency modulation) receivers were 
shipped in April, 1946. 

© Aid to Production—Though current 
shipments are “in quantity” only by 
comparison with much of the sorely 
hamstrung radio industry, the company 
stepped ahead chiefly because it makes 
many more of its component parts than 
do most of them, and because it has its 
own shops to make cabinets—a major 
shortage in the industry. Dealer quotas 


Liberty Mutual’s Bennett Moore 


likes to take insurance to customers . . . 


are now based on sales potential, as well 
as past performance. 

In the next couple of dollar-bright 
years, at least, Stromberg-Carlson will 
probably continue to do the bulk of its 
business in its upper-bracket models, 
along with the rest of the industry. 
Nevertheless its addition of low-priced 
sets is a revolutionary departure for this 
old-line company which has always held 
to top prices for top quality ever since 
it offered its first radio sets back in 
1924 at $900 and $1,200—without 
tubes or speaker—high even in radio’s 
infancy. 


Insurance Shops 


Liberty Mutual experiment 
with ground-level “stores” pays 
off in extra sales, may lead to 
big chain of similar outlets. 


More than 18 months ago Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, opened 
an experimental “store” in Hempstead, 
Long Island, where potential purchasers 
of fire, accident, automobile, casualty 
or other policies could drop in for 
literature and answers to questions, but 
were subject to no sales talks (BW— 
Jan.20’45,p95). 

The idea has proved so successful 
that the company has since opened four 
similar stores (in Evanston and Oak 
Park, Ill.; New Haven, Conn.; and Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.), and will open a sixth, 
in White Plains, N. Y., this fall. 

e Proposed Chain—The new offices are 
merely the vanguard in the company’s 


... in convenient, inviting retail stores like this Hempstead, Long Island, unit 
whose 1946 volume of new business may be 140% greater than 1945's. 
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So that they could make actual comfort tests of 
new heating developments even on the hottest 
summer day, Trane Engineers literally put a living 
room into a refrigerator. 

Constructed of concrete blocks and lined with 
highly effective foam glass insulation, this refrig- 
erator is so large that a regulation sized living 
room, cushioned un rubber, fits into it perfectly. 
This room may be exposed to whatever weather 
the tests require—by Trane Weather Magic, of 
course. 

With this refrigerator, Trane Engineers can 
determine exactly how a heating unit will perform 
under every conceivable condition of temperature, 
humidity, and even sound. 

This “room ina refrigerator” is another example 
of the thoroughness of Trane Engineers who 


TWO OF THE SECRETS OF Weather WMagie 


SUCCESS... TRANE HEATING COILS AND FANS 


RANE ENGINEER 


... ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE INGENUITY 
OF THE MEN WHO CREATE ZearZex mage 


= 


carry out a constant program of research in the 
development and refinement of Trane Products 
and Systems. 

All Traue Products are designed and built to- 
gether for service together. The architect and 
engineer will find that there is a complete Trane 
System for almost every conceivable application 
in heating, cooling and air conditioning. 

More than 200 Trane Field Engineers in prin- 
cipal cities all over the country co-operate with 
architects, engineers, and contractors in the appli- 
cation of Trane Weather Magic. National adver- 
tising is advising customers to seek counsel and 
Trane information from architect, engineer, and 
contractor. ° 


The efficiency and flexibility of Trane Heat- 
ing Coils make them ideally suited for 
every comfort and process application. 
One of a wide variety of types and sizes of 
Trane Heating Coils, the Type E coil 
shown can be used with low or high pres- 


sure steam or with hot water, and it can be used for 
cooling with chilled water. 


Used in conjunction with these coils, or in count- 


AWARE 


less other air moving applications, Trane Centrifugal 
Fans are supplied in three types and a complete range 
of capacities. The fan shown is of the backward- 
curved non-overloading type. The Trane Fan line also 
includes forward-curved and utility fans. 


J TRANE TYPE E HEATING COIL 


: . TR Q ne ae 
| The House of Weather Wagle 


Monae of . WISCONS! 
\NE COMPANY OF CANADA, ‘tTo., TORONT! 


satura paovenge se NO AiR Gono! 


TRANE BACKWARD CURVED 
CENTRIFUGAL FAN 


Here is another way 


to make your product stand out! 


Yes, many diversified products stand out among 
their types—in terms of compact design, operating 
efficiency, maintenance economy and service life— 
through the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 


For these compact units allow sturdier construc- 
tion with simpler housings...assure maximum eff- 
ciency of operation with minimum attention...pack 
a higher capacity into a smaller relative O.D....pro- 
vide valuable anti-friction operation at /ow initial cost. 


If your problem is one of making your product 
stand out with little change in design and minimum 
re-tooling, or securing the advantages of anti-friction 
operation with lower costs all along the line, write 
for our latest Needle Bearing Catalog No. 32. Our 
engineering department will welcome the privilege 
of working with you in the layout or application of 
any problem regarding the use of Needle Bearings 
in your product. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


tentatively projected chain of 200 to 
300 such outlets. They will follow the 
general banking trend toward small 
offices located where they can serve 
the public best. Some will be mere 
niches in the corners of large office build- 
ings, others will be large units-on the 
outskirts of population centers, where 
setback buildings are available for drive- 
ins. 

Bennett Moore, Liberty’s vice-presi- 

dent and director of public relations, 
for years had cherished the idea of 
treating insurance like food and cloth- 
ing, which potential customers see from 
the street and step in to feel, taste, 
or try on for size. Moore saw no reason 
why this natural way of selling should 
not be tried on insurance, and felt that 
even if no one entered the stores, as 
ground-level displays they would be 
worth millions of dollars in direct adver- 
tising. 
e Silent Salesman—Opening of addi- 
tional stores will depend on fuller re- 
ports from the present ones, but the 
outlook is promising. Bringing the in- 
surance business down from the upper 
stories of office buildings to ground- 
level retail stores with inviting window 
displays has so far doubled the com- 
pany’s sales in four of the experimental 
areas and substantially increased them 
in the fifth. 

How this was done, and with fewer 

sales people, is plain from a study of 
the Hempstead unit. Its appearance is 
pleasing and immaculate. The walls are 
covered with murals depicting the pro- 
tective value of insurance. A full-glass 
street front conveys the company’s new 
policy of moving closer to the public. 
The whole store is one big window dis- 
play, with a 70-ft. setback on which 
the company has emblazoned its motto 
of mutual enterprise with its policy- 
holders. 
e Rising Sales—Since its opening in Jan- 
uary, 1945, the store has increased new 
business from the community by 109% 
from $24,000 in 1944 to $50,000 in 
1945. At the present rate of sales, this 
year’s business will reach $120,000, 
140% better than 1945. 

The Hempstead office, with only 
twelve workers, handles twice as much 
business as the company’s “out-of-sight” 
Broadway office in New York, manned 
by 24 workers. And although Hemp- 
stead is comparable in population to 
Providence, R. I., it does twice as much 
as the latter’s old-type office. Its store 
manager, Stuart Hatchell, is now Lib- 
erty’s top-flight salesman. 

Liberty’s retail venture is definitely 
aimed at new business, but it is also rec- 
ognized as a convenient, economical 
method of servicing old policyholders. 
Company officials say their plan simply 
takes the mystery out of insurance and 
makes a dress-parade appeal to the 
public. 
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Bag Boomerang 


Dress-print merchandising 
idea works so well for feed and 
flour companies that they can’t 
meet housewives’ demands. 


Flour and feed manufacturers who 

years ago took to packaging their wares 
in cotton bags printed in plaids, floral 
patterns, or gay solid colors are finding 
this highly successful merchandising 
scheme something of a boomerang in 
these days of shortages. 
e Housewives Like Them—But while 
they may grumble about delayed deliv- 
cries on bags, caused by the extra 
process of converting (printing), and 
mourn that the chances of getting dress- 
print bags back into the industry for 
re-use are nil, they know they have little 
choice but to stick to dress-print bags 
if they want to retain their brand fol- 
lowing among housewives. 

The idea has been adopted by prac- 
tically every manufacturer in the busi- 
ness, from such giants as General Mills, 
Inc., and Pillsbury Mills, Inc., on down 
the line to regional feed producers, and 
bag manufacturers have been obliged 
to provide dress-print bags or lose busi- 
ness. There’s plenty of argument among 
millers as to which one originated the 
practice. It was first used about 20 
years ago, but didn’t take hold until a 
decade ago; about 1941 it swept the 
country. Percy Kent Bag Co. asserts 
that it was the originator, and the firm 
is acknowledged to be a leading sup- 
plier now. 

e Even Evening Gowns—Undoubtedly 
the popularity of dress-print bags was 


‘influenced by the shortage of cotton 


yard goods. The cloth used in a bag 


Fashioned of feed sacks, there’s noth- 
ing corny about the chic bathing suit 
modeled by M-G-M’s Beverly Tyler. 
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In expanding communities long-range plans call for the 
building of new reservoirs and pumping stations... 
modernizing and increasing the capacity of existing 
water-supply facilities...to accommodate estimated popu- 
lations of the year 2000. Torrington Bearings help in 
this far-sighted program.. ae long-term de- 
pendability and increased efficiency and economy of 
operation in sluice gates, pumping units...as well as ia 
nenens needed for the construction and maintenance 
of such systems. 

And in many types of heavy-duty machinery in the steel, 
oil, paper and construction industries, Torrington Bear- 
ings deliver the smooth, efficient performance needed 
to help maintain high production schedules. Built to 
handle extremely heavy loads over long periods of 
service, Torrington Bearings require a minimum of 
maintenance attention. 

Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division has had many 

ears of experience in the design and manufacture of 
a s, large and small for special or routine applica- 
tions. Our engineering staff will be glad to help you solve 
your friction problems. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA + TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TAPERED ROLLER ¢ NEEDLE « BALL 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER ¢ STRAIGHT ROLLER 
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THIS SHIPMENT 


TRAVELED 
981 MILES... 


ORKING CLOSELY with 

shippers, Erie loading special- 
ists develop methods of loading and 
packaging commodities to make 
them stay firmly, safely, in position 
in fast-moving freight trains. 
These Erie men analyze your pack- 
aging, blocking, bracing, and load- 
ing operations . . . make helpful 
suggestions which better protect 


Erie 


Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


your products and often save you 
time and .money. 


Result: a load which can’t shift, 
shake, or crush—which travels safely 
and undamaged to its destination. 
Loading and packaging counsel ‘is 
another progressive Erie service to 
bring even greater benefits to Erie 
shippers. This service is available to 
you through any Erie Representative. 


New Peak in Income 
Per capita income payments in 
1945 reached the all-time high of 
$1,150 the Dept. of Commerce 
announced recently. During the 
war per capita income in the agri- 
cultural states increased much 
more rapidly than in the country 
as a whole. But the top averages 
remain, as the table shows, in the 
eastern, central, and far western 
states, where the bulk of the popu- 

lation is, also. 

-—Per Capita Income—, 
% In- 
1941 1945 crease 
United States...... $693 $1,150 65.9 
New England...... 866 1,288 48.7 
Connecticut ..... 1,059 1,449 36.8 
PER - én eisasacs 602 1,051 74.6 
Massachusetts ... 883 1,321 49.6 
New Hampshire... 629 971 54.4 
Rhode Island..... 900 1,268 40.9 
Vermont ........ 613 1,023 66.9 
Middle East........ 873 1,370 56.9 
Delaware ....--. 1,023 1,381 35.0 
Dist. of Columbia 1,101 1,361 23.6 
Maryland ....... 851 1,212 42.4 
New Jersey...... 912 1,373 50.5 
New York....... 994 1,595 60.5 
Pennsylvania .... 751 1,199 59.7 
West Virginia.... 477 839 75.9 
Southeast ......:.. 404 761 88.4 
Alabama ........ 359 700 95.0 
BeOMENS 66006050 332 654 97.0 
RS cack ads we 531 996 87.6 
OE: cnbcwdanws 389 745 91.5 
Kentucky ....... 369 735 99.2 
eee 433 785 96.3 
Mississippi ...... 283 556 96.5 
North Carolina... 397 732 4=— 84.4 
South Carolina... 354 663 = 87.3 
Tennessee ....... 413 813 96.9 
i re 565 903 59.8 
Southwest ......... 477 906 §=89.9 
Asigemn ..cccccse 562 918 63.3 
New Mexico..... 415 812 95.7 
Oklahoma ....... 417 889 113.2 
TD os ct taceses 497 917 84.5 
REE. icsebadeets 745 1,217 63.4 
DE dade akee 865 1,360 57.2 
DE. gicawetes 709 =1,152 62.5 
ae lecak said aed 609 1,109 82.1 
Michigan ....... 790 =1,212 53.4 
Minnesota ....... 589 1,061 80.1 
pO Pere 621 1,063 71.2 
Ph. a¢cecene eine 815 1,289 58.2 
Wisconsin ...... 649 1,161 78.9 
Northwest ......... 564 1,101 95.2 
a 620 1,100 77.4 
Ra rere 543 1,054 94.1 
IL, > ws eure 549 1,113 102.7 
CO eee eee 682 1,172 71.8 
Nebraska ....... 510 1,117 119.0 
North Dakota.... 534 1,123 110.3 
South Dakota.... 484 1,083 123.8 
ME abies seca eod 592 1,023 72.8 
Wyoming ....... 696 1,096 57.5 
Bee Wet <iaccces 925 1,443 56.0 
California .....:. 974 1,480 52.0 
MEN, “cacinahie 912 1,243 36.3 
I So cata aie 752 1,266 68.3 
Washington ..... 833 1,407 68.9 


is usually 39x46 in.—hence two or three 
bags provide enough material for a 
woman’s dress, and dozens of garments, 
or articles for household use, can be 
made from a single sack. 

Newspapers and magazines took up 
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Can You Answer These Questions About 


CANCER? 
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on cancer? 


A. The news is good! The death rate from cancer of the stomach, skin, and 
mouth is going aown. Among women the rate is being reduced for all forms of 


cancer. 


Q. How is medical science 


A. Doctors are treating more patients in the early stages of cancer when the 
chances of cure are greatest. Intensive studies are now being carried on to deter- 
mine the causes of cancer and to develop new methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. These include research with hormones and experiments with radio-active 
substances and certain chemical compounds. 


Q. What should everyone do about cancer? 


A. First, learn the danger signals. Second, when such warnings appear, get 
medical advice immediately, for there are only two ways of curing cancer: complete 
removal by surgery or complete destruction by X-rays or radium rays. It is esti- 
mated that 30 to 50 per cent of the deaths from cancer today might have been 
prevented by earlier recognition and prompt treatment. 


Q. What are cancer’s “danger signals”? 


1. Any unusual lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast. 2. Any irregu- 
lar or unexplained bleeding. 3. A sore 
that does not heal, particularly about 
the mouth, tongue, or lips. 4. Notice- 
able changes in a mole or wart. 5. Loss 
of appetite or. continued unexplained 
indigestion. 6. Any persistent changes 
in normal habits of elimination. 


Important note: These signals do 
not necessarily mean cancer. In fact, 88 


out of 100 women who came to one 
cancer clinic proved not to have the 
disease. However, the signals do indi- 
cate that something is wrong which 
you should have checked by your phy- 
sician. His examination will reassure 
you if cancer is not present, or, if it is, 
will permit prompt treatment. 

To learn more about cancer, send 
for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 106-S, 
“There Is Something YOU Can Do 
About Cancer.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


COPYRIGHT 1946— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, prestpENT f 4] 
1 Maptson Ave., New Yor« 10, N. ¥, 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about can- 
cer. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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your key 
to a new idea? 


For the first time in ages there’s 
a new kind of piano key! 


Made of Monsanto’s Nitron, this 
new key offers a beautiful, rounded 
front edge, replacing the familiar 
lip. Pratt, Read & Co., Ivoryton, 
Conn., the manufacturers, say this 
about their new plastic key: It 
won’t crack, split or yellow with 
age; it’s easier to clean, it elimi- 
nates the necessity of matching 
keys, and it’s applied in one piece 
instead of two or three. 


Now you, no doubt, don’t make 
piano keys... there are only a few 
manufacturers in the world. But 
you can take a cue from this 
“industry”: there’s hardly a prod- 
uct so old, so sacred, so traditional 
that it can’t be improved by the 
proper application of plastics and 
plastics ‘“‘know-how.” 


If you’ve been planning product 
changes or new products, bring 
your problem to Monsanto. With 
one of the broadest and most ver- 
satile families of plastics in the 
industry, Monsanto is in a partic- 
ularly favorable position to help 
you Your request will bring full 


data; simply address: MONSANTO , 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., Mont- 
real, Toronto, Vancouver. 

Nitron: Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING (NDUSTEY...WwHICM SERVES MANKIND 


INSTITUTIONAL ADS FOR A U.S. INSTITUTION 


To promote the “American way,” two public advertising campaigns, entirely 
independent of each other, have been launched recently. In Milwaukee, Harry 
Scott, advertising executive, and Fred Nicholson, poster lithographer, have 
bought outdoor advertising space (right) with their own funds to put over 


the credo: “Keep U. S. Free. . 


. . Protect Your Right to Get Rich.” And the 


Dayton (Ohio) Power & Light Co. has adopted the familiar divided-shield 
road marker (left) to point out in its national newspaper and magazine ads 
that “the right road” is “the American way.” 


the trend, printing pictures of pothold- 
ers, curtains, pillow covers, pinafores—in 
fact everything up to and including 
evening gowns—made from sacks. The 
idea still makes good copy—frequently. 
Currently the National Cotton Council 
of America is engaged in an extensive 
— directed toward mothers and 
teachers, and it has a sample family 
wardrobe made from sacks available on 
loan for community programs. 

In one Missouri county farm women 

have organized a “Sack and Snack Club” 
where they swap sacks until each ac- 
quires enough of one pattern to make 
a desired item. In an exclusive Cal- 
ifornia food market, laundered printed 
flour sacks sell like hot cakes to wealthy 
customers reputedly including movie 
stars, writers, and directors. 
e Buying by Pattern—Millers admit that 
women frequently buy flour, and at least 
influence their husband’s choice of 
farm feeds, not by the quality of the 
product but by the pattern of the bag. 
Last year something like 100,000,000 
dress-print bags were delivered by bag 
manufacturers, but even this didn’t 
meet the demand. A Dept. of Agricul- 
ture official estimates that this year, out 
of the 55% sct-aside of Class A and B 
cotton sheetings and osnaburgs allotted 
for flour and feed bags, 15% to 20% 
will be dress-printed, compared with 
perhaps one-seventh as much before the 
war. 

When dress-print bags were first of- 


fered, feed manufacturers were afraid 
of sacrificing their brand identity to a° 
besprigged pattern. Flour sacks had for 
years been used for less glamorous 
household uses, of course, notably for 
dish towels, and even for garments; 
wiseacres used to snicker that “when 
the wind blows across the plains you 
can see flour brand names on all the 
little girls’ underpants.” 

e Saving the Brand—Now, however, 
brand printings have been made as re- 
movable as possible, and new processes 
have been developed to solve the prob- 
lem of brand display, without diminish- 
ing the sack’s re-use value. Newest of 
these is the “band-label,” by which a 
leading bag manufacturer laminates a 
brand-printed, 10-in. strip of paper to 
the cloth with water-soluble paste, so 
that it encircles the completed bag after 
it is sewn, but can be removed easily. 


ABC GETS CROSBY SHOW 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., last 
week jubilantly announced that its 211- 
station network, plus more than 400 
other radio stations, will be the one to 
carry the new Bing Crosby show spon- 
sored by Philco Corp. The program 
will be transcribed, on Crosby’s insis- 
tence (BW —Aug.31’46,p40). 

Only other network applicant for 
Crosby’s platters was Mutual Broad- 
casting System, since both NBC and 
CBS ban transcriptions. 
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for Better Living 


To bring you the many things you have 

been dreaming about—a new automobile, 

a new refrigerator, a better radio, or 

materials for a modern home—often in- 
volves a railroad shipment of a thousand miles or more. 

Today, there’s a new Baldwin 3000-hp. locomotive that can help do 
this job faster . . . a Diesel-Electric Locomotive that packs more power 
under its cab than any other diesel unit in the world. It handles freight 
at passenger train speeds, gets perishable foods to market sooner, 
greatly increases the amount of cargo that equipment can handle in 
a given time. 

Besides producing ‘‘Firsts’’ in new types of locomotives, Baldwin engi- 
neering is blazing new trails in the fields of hydraulic presses, testing ma- 
chines, diesel engines, ship propellers, and quality castings and forgings. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 
42, Pa., U.S.A. Eddystone Division; Standard 
Steel Works Division; The Whitcomb Loco- 
motive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; Bald- 
win Locomotive Works of Canada, Lrd.; The 
Midvale Co. 


BALDWIN 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PR | 
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ARMADILLO RUBBER LINI! 
for GIFFORD RETA! 
LOWER LAKE DOCK COMPANY, OP 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROA 
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ARMADILLO RUBBE! 
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The rubber “glove” 
that catches 100 tons 
a minute! 


O- of the most unusual problems ever 
presented to the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — was the case of the giant 
coal loader pictured here. It was designed 
to pick up a 100-ton car of coal and pour 
it into a collier within 60 seconds, but as 
loadings peaked up to six million tons 
and more per season, an unforeseen com- 
plication developed. 

You see, at this speed of operation the 
100-ton loads cascaded down the loading 
chute into the hold of the ships with ava- 
lanche momentum. To protect both the 
coal and the ships from these smashing 
impacts, a retarder or swinging gate of 
heavy steel was installed in the chute, to 
check the rush of coal and control its flow. 
It worked — except the continuous impact 
and abrasion quickly wore out the heavi- 
ést steel! 

Other methods of protecting the retarder 
were tried, but none lasted more than 
three months. Then the operators, the 
Lower Lake Dock Company of Sandusky, 
Ohio, sent for the G.T.M. After careful 
study of the forces involved, he recom- 
mended fitting the retarder with a heavy 
“glove” of Armadillo Chute Lining — 


made from a super-tough rubber com- 
pounded by Goodyear for handling 
the most abrasive ores met in mining 
operations. 


Lasts 34 times longer! 


That was back in 1939. One year went 
by, then two, before a single section, at 
the point of greatest impact, required re- 
placement — after “catching” more than 
12 million tons of coal, after giving 34 
times longer service than any other form 
of protection. And some of the original 
installation is still in service today! Not 
only has Armadillo Lining saved the re- 
tarder from destructive wear, but the 
operators report it has aided materially 
in protecting coal from breakage. 


Armadillo Chute Lining is just one of 
many special-purpose rubbers developed 
by Goodyear for meeting extraordinary 
problems in abrasion and corrosion. It is 
as outstanding in these uses as you have 
found all Goodyear belts, hose, molded 
goods and packing. To consult the G.T.M. 
on your special-materials’ handling prob- 
lem, write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or 


Los Angeles 54, California. 


Armadillo—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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the world to one who is ill and unable to get enough for 


TO BREATHE is the most important thing in 


life from the air alone. 

The use of oxygen in medical practice has grown 
rapidly inrecent years. Physicians have found it effective 
in the treatment of certain types of heart disease, 
shock due to wounds or injuries, following major opera- 
tions, and for numerous other illnesses. 

The need for extra oxygen is so frequent in hospitals 
that many of them, instead of depending on cylinders 
of oxygen brought to the bedside, now have convenient 
oxygen outlets in many rooms and wards. Oxygen is 
brought directly to the bedside through an unseen“ pipe- 
line” from a centrally located “bank” of oxygen cylinders. 

Oxygen is a principal product of Units of Union 
Carsive. It is supplied to hospitals—and in much 
greater amounts to industry for numerous mass- 
production operations—largely through The Linde 
Air Products Company. 


Linde Oxvgen is now so readily available that no one 
need ever be without oxvgen for any purpose. Oxygen is 
but one of the many basic and essential products from 
UCC—materials which, all together, require continu- 
ing research and engineering work with over a third of 
the earth’s known elements. 


FREE: Physicians, nurses, teachers, and others who would like more 
information on the availability of oxvgen, and on the various types 
of oxygen therapy equipment, are invited to write for a copy of the 
“OXYGEN THERAPY HANDBOOK.” Ask for Booklet 1-9. 


UNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
UCC 
30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 
Products of Divisions and Units include— 
ALLOYS AND METALS + PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 


CHEMICALS ° 
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Press Relocation Simplified 


Unorthodox construction of Fisher Body plant permits sus- 
pension of stamping machines, cutting removal time from weeks 
to hours. Press stability retained by dropping center of gravity. 


An important advance in building 
technology for a big stamping plant is 
being carried out by General Motors 
Corp. in its new body parts factory at 
Hamilton, Ohio, now under construc- 
tion for the Fisher Body Division. The 
huge presses which will fill a large share 
of the building will be almost as easy 
to move as the desks in the front offices. 
e Hanging Presses—The _ traditional 
method of installing presses for auto 
making or other operations requiring 


big, heavy machinery has been to pour 
thick concrete piers many feet into the 
ground and then set the machinery on 
or in this base. Transfer generally 
required pneumatic hammer and pickax 
work, or dynamite, and then the con- 
struction of a complete pier for the new 
location. 

Fisher engineers believe that at Ham- 
ilton they have eliminated all the usual 
problems of stamping plant change- 
overs. Their method is to hang the 


An airplane catapult employing a 
linear electric motor to accelerate 
planes to flying speed in a few hun- 
dred feet has been developed by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. for the 
Navy. 

Holding enticing possibilities for 
commercial as well as military avia- 
tion, the “Electropult” in recent 
demonstrations launched a_jet-pro- 
pelled fighter at 116 m.p.h. in 4.1 
seconds after a run of only 340 ft. 
Without assistance the plane. would 
have required a 2,000-ft. run to take 

ff 


off. 

e Shuttle Car Used—Essentially an 
electric motor which delivers its 
power in a straight line rather than in 
a rotating pattern, the Electropult 
consists of a track (corresponding to 
the rotor in a motor) installed flush 
with the runway, and a shuttle car in 
which are installed the coils and steel 


Electricity Shoots Plane Into Flight 


cores normally found in the station- 
ary part of a motor. Extending only 
5 in. above the track, the shuttle 
car is 114 ft. long by 34 ft. wide, 
runs on rails sunk into the ground 
on either side of the track (illustra- 
tion, below). 

A steel cable bridle harnesses the 

plane to the shuttle car. The center 
of the bridle passes around a lug on 
the car; the looped ends are hooked 
over projections on the under side 
of the plane. When flying speed is 
reached, the car stops abruptly, the 
bridle falls free, and the plane takes 
to the air. 
e Big Steel Flywheel—A tremendous 
surge of power—12,000 kw. in a few 
seconds—is required to launch a plane 
with the linear motor. To obtain this 
power, the Electropult utilizes its 
own power source. A 1,100-hp. air- 
craft engine drives a direct current 
generator hooked to a d.c. motor. 
This in turn drives an a.c. generator 
connected to a 24-ton steel flywheel. 
The flywheel is worked up to a speed 
of 1,300 r.p.m., at takeoff, the direct 
current components are cut out, and 
the spinning flywheel drives the a.c. 
generator for the few seconds the 
shuttle car is accelerating the plane to 
flying speed. 

Acceleration is not so fast but that 
it could be applied to commercial air 
transport, it is claimed. The device 
therefore might help make smaller 
airports or even floating seadromes 
practicable. 
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WHAT IS 
YOUR 


BUSINESS 
“BLIND SPOT" 


Business activity is running at flood- 
tide! Authorities say the greatest era 
of expansion ever known is = 
ahead. Right now—today—there 
are more top-flight positions than 
there are men capable of filling them. 


And here’s the reason why: Re- 
sponsible, high-salaried jobs demand 
men who are familiar with the whole 
structure of business—Accounting, 
Finance, Production and Market- 
ing. Men with “blind spots” —those 
anes knowledge is limited to one 
or two departments—are severely 


handicapped. 


Since 1909, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has enabled 
more than 430,000 men to over- 
come their deficiencies in essential 
business knowledge. 


The Institute’s program of execu- 
tive training is described in the fast- 
reading pages of “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” You may have a copy of 
this stimulating > Avent booklet, 
free and without obligation, simply 
by returning the coupon below. But 
slenee do not send for the booklet 
unless you are genuinely interested 
in self-improvement. Its appeal is 
limited to men who are looking 
ahead and who seriously intend to 
move ahead. For men of that type, 
‘Forging Ahead in Business” has an 
inspiring and informative message. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Dept. 467, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 

Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page beok 
—"“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


PLANT the Future 
inGEORGIA 


Moderate size manufacturers employing up to 100 workers 
will find an ideal combination of industrial 
advantages in the small towns of Georgia. Here 

friendly, native-born people make up a reservoir of 
intelligent, adaptable, easily trained workers. These 
Georgians believe in fair play. They believe that 
an honest day’s pay deserves an honest day’s work. 
A feeling of mutual trust and mutual respect exists 
between workers and management. In the small towns 
of Georgia you will find plenty of elbow room, plenty 
of sunlight, a year-round mild climate which contributes 
to lower construction and production costs. For many 
types of industry, raw materials are close at hand. There 
is plenty of good soft water ... dependable electric 
power at low rates ... excellent transportation to rich 
and growing markets. Georgia is a good place to 
work and a good place to live. Georgia has a sound 
tax structure—a well balanced educational system—a 
fine highway system and recreational facilities from 
the mountains to the seashore. 


Our staff of industrial engineers has assembled accurate data 
on favorable industrial sites in the small towns of Georgia 
which are especially attractive to moderate size plants. Write 
Industrial Development Division, GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Huge stamping presses that can be 
moved from one location to another 
within the plant in hours instead of 
weeks are being installed in General 
Motors’ new Fisher Body factory at 
Hamilton, Ohio. Instead of being firm- 
ly anchored in concrete, the presses 
rest on a network of steel girders, can 
be lifted off by an overhead crane. 


presses between steel rails jutting up 
from the floor. From these rails, the 
machines will be lifted by overhead 
cranes in the same way that derricks 
hoist railway cars off their. tracks. 

e Experiments—Fisher engineers were 
not moving blindly in a new field. Their 
Grand Rapids stamping plant, built 
before the war, was a laboratory for 
some of the principles being carried out 
in full at Hamilton. After the Grand 
Rapids design proved its worth, one 
Chrysler Corp. plant used a similar 
installation. But the Hamilton plant 
is said to be the first complete embodi- 
ment of the new principles. 


The press pit at Hamilton is probably. 


the largest in the world—800 ft. long, 
160 ft. wide, 20 ft. deep. The entire 
space is being honeycombed with girders 
resting on reinforced concrete columns 
which in turn are built up from a 36-in. 
concrete floor. 
e Latticework—The columns are located 
13 ft. 4 in. apart. The 2-ft. wide girders 
on them leave approximately 12 ft. of 
open area between columns. The long 
girders will in turn support other girders 
laid on them at right angles, each pair 
as far anart as the width of the press 
they will support. 

When the installations are complete, 
the crosswise girders will be laid in place 
and the presses brought to them by 
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overhead crane. After the machines are 
in place, 4-ft. sections of pecan wood 
flooring will be laid. 

Removal or shifting of a press can be 

accomplished by lifting the Biodg and 
moving the press by crane. Customary 
weeks of press removal work will thus 
be reduced to a few hours. 
e Redesign—New presses required for 
the unorthodox installation involve 
numerous changes from tradition—the 
first time in 30 years, say some mechani- 
cal engineers, that significant departures 
in design have been made in this type 
of machinery. 

Gearing has been moved from the 

top of the presses to the bottom, so it 
will lie underneath the floor. Air tanks 
and other supplemental equipment have 
also been lowered. The lowered center 
of gravity allows the machines to rest 
on their girder bases and still retain es- 
sential stability. Practically all presses 
above 100-ton capacity to be installed 
at Hamilton will be built along these 
new lines, 
e Carrier to Carrier—To make it possi- 
ble for the machines to rest on the 
girder channels, supports had to be 
rovided on the sides of the press 
rames. The new machines will . have 
projecting elbows near the base. In 
some cases the elbows are welded onto 
the frames, in others they are fastened 
mechanically. 

The presses will be laid out in lines 
running crosswise through the building. 
At one side the raw material, steel 
sheets, will be fed into the plant from 
railway cars or truck transports. The 
sheets will be processed as they travel 
across the press rows, finally reaching 
the welding department on the op- 
posite side. Work will continue in 
straight line through the welding in- 
stallation into waiting railway cars or 
highway carriers. 


CENTRIFUGAL CAST LENS 


Centrifugal casting is used in produc- 
tion of cylindrical drum lenses for ship 
lights at the Genthe glass factory in 
Goslar, Germany. Spinning the mold 
results in centrifugal action which causes 
the glass to climb up the sides and to 
fill in the prismatic cutting on the mold. 
At the same time, the inner surface of 
the lens is formed without taper and 
with a high fire polish. The same process 
is used for making the central portions 
of built-up lenses, 

The glass for the lenses is ladled at 
1,350 C. A small iron ladle, hemispher- 
ical in shape, is used. 

After the glass has been poured it is 
sheared, and then the mold is rotated at 
a gradually increasing rate of speed. 
The maximum speed of rotation de- 
pends on the size molding to be made. 
Complete data are available in Dept. of 
Commerce report PB-23812. 
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MEMORANDUM 
a as. 


TO MANAGEMENT 


Now that our loan to Britain has been 
signed, sealed (and in part delivered), 
at least one of Business Week's many 
foreign correspondents is going to 
have a busy, busy future. 


He is Dr. Howard Whidden of Business 
Week's London bureau, slow-spoken 
Canadian-born son of a_ university 
president. At Harvard, he received his 
degree in economics with a Fellowship 
to the London School of Economics. 


Like Frank E. Frank, Prague correspond- 
ent, Whidden was also with the Foreign 
Policy Association of New York during 
the war. He was in fact, the first eco- 
nomics writer and analyst with the 
Association. 


Known by the State Department as 
an economic authority, he has become 
one of the foremost specialists on mat- 
ters of British Empire trade. With the 
Loan to Britain granted, and the pro- 
posed spending of over one billion 
dollars for American made goods in 
1947, Whidden’'s business-news reports 
are more than ever of value to Amer- 
ican management-men. 


Readers of the International Outlook 
will in all probability recall Whidden's 
detailed report early in August, on the 
specific items of American merchandise 
to be purchased by Britain. Typical of 


No. 6 


wer 7 


Whidden's reporting, his Business 
Week report on that subject was the 
first published, and was at once picked 
up by the news-services and widely 
reprinted by newspapers and financial 
journals across the country. 


It was over a luncheon table that Dr. 
Whidden made the remark that pos- 
sibly explains why he was attracted to 
the post of London bureau-head in the 
growing network of McGraw-Hill for- 
eign business-news bureaus. “To an 
economist, or to business-men gener- 
ally,” said Whidden, “a study of Brit- 
ain's critical fight to regain her position 
in world trade during the next ten 
years, is going to be intensely interest- 
ing and of prime importance." 


In any event, when late in Spring of 
1945, Foreign Editor John Chapman 
presented him with the opportunity to 
head-up the London bureau, Whidden 
reached for Chapman's phone, called 
his wife, and told her to pack. And 
now, the nearest Whidden ever gets 
to his favorite sport of ‘shooting the 
rapids’ in Canada, is punting on the 
Thames. 


In gathering the material for his pre- 
views of business-goods demands from 
England, not the least of Whidden's 
assets is his acceptance by British 
industrialists as an economist who has 
studied Britain's problems. 


Readers who are planning manufac- 
ture for export, can count on Whidden’'s 
columns for first news from Britain. 


Vaal Wh | 
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HEAVY LIFTING, MOVING, 


MATERIALS-HANDLING 


calls for the efficiency of 


WHITING CRANES 


® For nearly 60 years, Whiting 


engineers have been finding the right answers to in- 
dustry’s materials-handling problems. By their com- 
plete analyses of individual plant requirements... 
and studied equipment recommendations... hundreds 
of America’s leading industries move materials in 
shorter time, with lower operating costs, and with much 
manpower freed for other more efficient employment. 


In order that the materials-handling equipment 


New Rail Turbines 


Coal-burning gas units to 
be built by Allis-Chalmers and 
Elliott may open wide field of 
stationary power applications. 


Two old-line turbine builders have 
entered the first heat of what may be- 
come a long-term competition for lucra- 
tive business in gas turbines for sta- 
tionary power use as well as for ship 
and locomotive drives. 

Contracts, let last week to Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee and 
the Elliott Co. of Jeannette, Pa., call 
for one experimental power plant from 
each for America’s first gas-turbine loco- 
motives (BW—Aug.3’46,p44). 

e Purchaser—Buyer of the new and dis- 
tinctly experimental power units is the 
Locomotive Development Committee 
of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. 
(BW—Matr.9’46,p63). The chasses for 
the locomotives will be bought later, 
with American Locomotive, Baldwin, 
and Lima cooperating with L.D.C. in 


needed for maximum production will be ready to 


their development. 
operate as soon as it is needed, we suggest the ad- 


Both locomotives are to be used in 
research to develop a gas turbine that 


vientiiny of guitng te tench Seetnty eh Wah will burn coal. By the time the turbines 


ing Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, IIl. 


in Subsi 
poration ae A ie 
S., New York 7,N.¥, 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


WHITING 
@ > PF RANES 


HIGH AND DRY CHILL 


To keep its “flying refrigerator’ frigid, 
Santa Fe Skyways, Inc., uses a novel 
300-Ib. cooling system. Dry ice is 
placed (above) in a tank of alcohol 
which drops to about —110 F, is 
pumped into coils through which air 
is blown. Temperatures in the craft— 
a surplus C-47—can be regulated from 
70 F to 32 F. The airline is an affili- 
ate of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. (BW—May11’46,p35). 
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are delivered—next year at the earliest— 
coal-buming furnace experiments at 
American Locomotive’s Dunkirk (N. Y.) 
plant will be well along. 

e Long-Range Aspect—But the real 
prize for the turbine builders lies be- 
yond this immediate locomotive appli- 
cation. (There is, however, plenty of 
incentive for the railroads to get gas 
turbines to work in locomotives, because 
the unit offers advantages in reduced 
roundhouse time, adaptability to low- 
grade coal, and higher horsepower per 
cab.) If it can be shown that gas tur- 
bines can be powered with coal, sta- 
tionary power interests will want them 
—and in large sizes. 

Another angle that has top research 

men burning the midnight oil is that 
gas turbines are probably the simplest, 
least costly, and most obvious prime 
mover for use of atomic power. It is 
very possible that this fact will be “dis- 
covered” shortly. 
e Elliott Unit—The Elliott Co. induced 
the Locomotive Development Commit- 
tee to order a centrifugal type compres- 
sor, which is basically the same as the 
Whittle jet-propulsion engine used in 
aircraft, instead of the big rotary ma- 
chine the company is now building for 
the Maritime Commission’s converted 
Liberty collier. The locomotive’s 3,710 
hp. exceeds the ship’s 3,300 hp. and 
also beats, in a single cab, any existing 
diesel unit. 

When it finally reaches the rails, the 

Elliott unit will carry its complete 
supply of coal, of the same grade and 
size used in steam locomotives, but 
within the cab, dispensing with the 
usual tender. No water will have to be 
picked up or carried. This feature, 
builders assert, will afford railroad op- 
erators more horsepower in a shorter 
cab than in any diesel unit of compara- 
tive size. 
e Allis Unit—The Allis machine will be 
built with an axial flow compressor re- 
sembling in some respects the 26 suc- 
cessful Houdry catalytic-cracking outfits 
which Allis-Chalmers has made, and of 
the same type as the 1,350-deg. experi- 
mental unit that the company built for 
the Navy (BW—Apr.13’46,p54). With 
3,750 hp. :a a single cab, Allis can 
squeeze out a few more miles to the 
pound of coal than Elliott. Both can 
do a lot better than the present iron 
horses, although neither unit crowds the 
diesels on an efficiency basis. 

It can be assumed that neither Allis 
nor Elliott expects to stop with this 
locomotive application, as gas turbines 
are so adaptable that they can be made 
light enough for plane use, and rugged 
enough for ship and land generator use. 
e Looking Ahead—American develop- 
ment of power units lagged somewhat 
during the war because of concentra- 
tion on aviation and maritime applica- 
tions, but it now shows signs of com- 
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For your correspondents’ convenience and your own staff’s best work, 
use Hamilton Business Papers for all your office requirements. 

Op Treaty Bonn. . . for fine letterheads 

Hamitton Bonn .. . . for business forms 

Hamitton Lepcer. . . for semi-permanent records 

Hamitton Mmeo . . . for fine mimeographing 
A fine, well-rounded line, in sparkling white and a choice of clear colors, 
the Hamilton Business Papers assure easy-to-read and orderly business 
correspondence. Hamilton merchants will be glad to serve your printer. 


HAMILTON PAPERS 
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THE PIONEER 


VIRTUES STILL 
LIVE IN... 


lasts yopl 
THE NEW FRONTIER 


Our forefathers, united in the common task of carving America 
from a wilderness, had few tools with which to work. A mutual 
interest, cooperation and the will to do an honest day’s work 
were the pioneer virtues which helped them overcome mighty 
obstacles. Industries, realizing the need for such virtues to- 
day, will find that the pioneer spirit still lives in Mississippi. 
The people of Mississippi today are investing their money to 
build plants for industries under the BAWI plan. They have 
acommon interest in the industrial expansion of their state. 
To them, industrial employment is not just a job — it’s a future 
a future they’re willing to work for. 


The trail blazed by the pioneer through 
Mississippi in years gone by is still evi- 
‘dent throughout much of the state. Why 
not get away for a while and relive the 
exciting history of this charming Deep 
South state? You'll find it exhilarating 
and restful. 


Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi's industrial opportunities. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPE 


(BAWI Means “Balance Agri- 


culture With Industry”) 


SS 
—_ 
a 


MISSISSIPPI 


* THE BAWI STATE x 


ing + with a rush in the next year or 
two. It is significant that both General 
Electric and Westinghouse have power 
units under study in their inner sanc- 
tums which could be used for locomo- 
tives and other applications. 
This country still has a.long way to 
go to catch up with the Swiss, who 
ave a 4,000-hp. locomotive unit on test, 
a 9,000-hp. ship drive under construc- 
tion, and a 27,000-kw. power plant on 
their drawing boards intended for win- 
ter use when ice jams up their river 
hydroelectric units. 


Plastics Step-Up 


Monsanto's big expansion, 
including new Texas plant, will 
give company 80 million pound 
production rate by 1947. 


Another step in the projected expan- 

sion of the plastics industry (BW —Apr. 
27'46,p21) is Monsanto Chemical Co.,’s 
announcement that it will install a ma- 
jor styrene plant at Texas City, Tex., 
adjoining the 50,000-ton styrene mon- 
omer plant which Monsanto built and 
operated for Rubber Reserve Co. dur- 
ing the war. Monsanto is purchasing 
the monomer plant for $9,500,000 from 
the War Assets Administration. 
e Half of U. S. Total—With this new 
plant and with expanded facilities at 
Springfield, Mass., the company will be 
producing polystyrene plastic at the 
rate of 80,000,000 Ib. a year in 1947. 
This production rate is eleven times that 
of total U. S. prewar styrene production, 
and is at least equal to the country’s 
prewar output of all thermoplastic mold- 
ing compounds. (Polystyrene is one of 
a number of the so-called thermoplas- 
tics; others are the cellulose acetates, 
butyrates, and nitrates; ethyl cellulose; 
the vinyl.compounds; the polyamides; 
and the polyethylenes.) 

According to the company, the en- 
tire plastic industry in this country and 
Canada will be producing polystyrene 


at the rate of 150,000,000 Ib. a year - 


or better in 1947. Mfonsanto’s con- 
tribution then will be at Icast half. 
e Big Expansion Plans—The new facili- 
ties at Springficld, Mass., with those at 
Texas City represent a major item in the 
company’s proposed $14,500,000 expan- 
sion, which figure is exclusive of the 
$9,500,000 paid for the monomer plant. 
The Texas City installation will uti- 
lize two large buildings, used until about 
1933 as a sugar refinery, which adjoin 
the styrene monomer plant. These 
buildings were constructed in 1923 and 
were purchased by Monsanto in 1942. 
Styrene monomer will be piped directly 
from the styrene plant to the styrene 
plastic manufacturing unit. Nearness of 
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the two facilities will also permit an 
integration of supervisory and opera- 
tional detail. 
e On Deep Water—Equipment is on 
order for installation in the ‘manufac- 
turing plant. Adjoining the site is a 
dock with an 810-ft. .berthing space 
and a depth of 32 ft. at mean low water. 
This will permit use of water trans- | ™ JIM’'S WORKING 
ortation to both eastern and western |p” 
0 4 LATE AGAIN... IS 
The location also ° served by Pg Sah HE SO MUCH 
Texas Ci Terminal Railway Co., |@ 4 
which po with the Santa Fe, |i BUSIER THAN 
Southern Pacific, Missouri Pacific, and |» WE ARE? 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas railroads. ee 
Canadian plant facilities for produc- || % 
tion of styrene plastic, announced by |) ™ 
sally March, are also pc 7 NO... IT JUST 
to be in production by fall. This plant TAKES HIM LONGER 
is designed to serve the requirements |— 
of the Canadian market and at the same ts TO GET THINGS 
time make substantial quantities avail- ™ DONE. 
able for world export. 
e Price Level Drops—Since 1939, the 
price of polystyrene has dropped from 
72¢ a Ib. to the present base price of 
25¢ a pound for the crystal molding 
polymer in carload quantities. ‘This 
price level, together with the material's 
low specific gravity, makes it one of the 
lowest cost molding plastics available. 
The thermoplastic is a resin of crystal 
clarity which can be modified to give an 
unlimited variety of color effects. It has 


Are youa “Midnight- 
Oil Burner”? 


If you are, is it necessary? Thousands of busy men 
have found that the suggestions in Hammermill’s idea- 
book, “3 Steps that Get Things Done,” help them clear 
up their full day’s work, efficiently, by quitting time. 

It shows how the easy-to-form habit of “putting it 


in writing” really does Get Things Done. Why not 
try this practical, office-tested plan? 
And when choosing paper for the forms and le*ter- — | L! int 


heads on which efficiency so largely depends, rely on 
the paper made for business use—Hammermill Bond. 
Check coupon below if you’d like a free sample book. 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Li 


WATERMARK 


‘ 3 
LOOK FOR THE @ 


TREAT AND TREATMENT wont, 


Combining business with pleasure, 2 : KM M E R M / 


cattle do their own back scratching 

with steel or fiber brushes (above) : 

and at the same time rub themselves ‘ ; B @) N D 
with a dose of DDT or other insec- + 

ticide. Automatic Equipment Mfg. 

Co., Pender, Neb., makes the device, 


which, the Agriculture Dept. figures, 
will pay off in increased milk yield 


Hlammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—a copy of “3 Steps that Get Things Done.” (Check here a 


of from $15 to $20 a year per cow. if you'd like a sample book of the new Hammermill Bond.) 
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23 models * 
Heater eve 
commercial applications. This is the type i 
the well -known Modine patented center 10- 
cation of supply and return connections whic 
prov ides direct- from-pipe- -line suspension ae 
for low cost, fast installation. 


16 Models Designed for ov rerhead installa- 
tion, new Modine Vertical Delivery typ can 
be located up neat the ceilings © of high bays t© 
cleat production equipment 20 crane ways 
—_or at low lev els as in stores ¢ and of fices- De- 
livers large volumes of air at high Vv elocity 2 

comfortable temperatures directly dow nward. 
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easily as you ae y 
control light / 


the wi 
wide range of heat 
throw 
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GREAT NEW 1947 
(EATER LINE 


Three Distinct Types..to Meet the Challenge 
Today’s Complex Heating Requirements! 


a | so m 
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RE’S a new line of Modine Unit Heaters 
designed to meet practically every space heat- 
ing need of modern industrial and commercial 
buildings. Modine now gives you three separate 
and distinct types, developed as a matching, 
integrated line with 47 basic capacities. Never 
before has propeller unit heater design been so 
dosely adapted to the expanding applications of 
unit heating .. . or to the critical requirements 
of unit heater application engineers. 

‘Strikingly: attractive appearance —a result of 
modern styling and beautiful color treatment of 
all models, opens a broad new range of install- 
ation opportunities. Units are finished in biege- 
gny enamel with sparkling polished chrome trim. 
Advanced design features improve heating per- 
fomance ... lengthen service life . . . offer great- 
etversatility of application. If you're planning 
Jo build a new plant or store, investigate the 
Modine line. For complete information, see the 8 Models , 


| Where-To-Buy It” Section of your phone book, “ horizontal eliy revolutionary new 
iJorsend in the coupon below. Pasa SPecialized industc, Nnut heater des: type 
| , chine or othe it Plato, ien 
Clive equi es 
:. Scouring. ?, * Standard wale ee ’mpede 
idea] fo > jet action of the Rm — POWerfy] 
} x Providing the des; OWer-Throw ie 
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PERFECT PRODUCT PROTECTION 


NEW 
“GENERALIFT” PALLETS 


Millions of pallets were used 
by the armed forces. They 
saved from 50% to 90% in 
materials handling. We are 
now in full production of pal- 
lets for all industry. Our engi- 
neers will design a pallet best 
suited fo your specific needs. 
Write today for Pallet Book. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 


Continental Box Company, Inc.s 
Houston, Dallas. 
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General All-Bound 
Box 


Wherever products are packed, there 
is a need for GENERAL-Engineered 
Shipping Containers. 


They’re designed specifically for 
the product . . . designed to faithfully 
follow the profile of the product. 
Special inner-packing, blocking and 
reinforcement provide added pro- 
tection ... prevent shifting and 
damage in transit. 


Let us tell you about GENERAL’S 
“Part of the Product” Plan. Learn 
how GENERAL Engineered Shipping 
Containers save materials and man- 
hours . . . conserve shipping space 
and speed production! 

Our engineers will be glad to help 
you with your packing problems. 
Write today for information. 


General Cleated 
Corrugated Container 


| 
N 
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unusual dimensional stability, as well 
as resistance to acids, alkalies, and 4 
wide variety of solvents. The demand 
for styrene plastic molded parts has been 
exceptionally heavy for use in home re- 
frigerators, cosmetic containers and clo- 
sures, acid-type battery cases, plumbing 
fixtures, kitchen utensils, dishes, and 
hundreds of other applications. 

The styrene monomer plant was de- 
signed and constructed by Monsanto. 
It was the first styrene plant to go into 
operation in the government’s rubber 
producing program, supplying about 
21% of the styrene needed to meet the 
nation’s synthetic rubber requirements. 


OFFICE STANDARDS URGED 


Standardization of office equipment, 
supplies, and labor-saving devices used 
in offices, has been recommended to the 
American Standards Assn. by represent- 
atives of manufacturers, office manage- 
ment groups, large users of office equip- 
ment, and government procurement 
agencies. The purpose of the program 
is to simplify office procedures and bring 
about economies. 

The conference recommended that 
the first work to be undertaken should 
be confined to office equipment and 
furniture, office supplies, and labor sav- 
ing office machines. Some of the groups 
have already developed standards for 
use among their own members. 

The fact that users of office equip- 
ment, lacking nationally recognized 
standards, frequently differ in their re- 
quirements has meant that manufactur- 
ers must produce a large number of dif- 
ferent sizes and styles. On the other, 
hand, users of office equipment often 
have difficulty because of the variations 
that occur in the products of different 
manufacturers. 


P.S. 


A process for coating sheet metal with 
a solid polymer of ethylene has been in- 
vented by a du Pont chemist. ‘The 
baked-on coating will withstand bending 
and crimping, is said to provide protec- 
tion comparable to conventional, tin- 
coating. 

An artificial leather, made of paper 
and synthetic latex, was considered by 
the Germans to be the most promising 
application for Neoprene, according to 
Office of Technical Services, Dept. of 
Commerce report PB 19857. In making 
the artificial leather, paper was impreg- 
nated with Neoprene latex, then dried 
and hot pressed at about 120 C. 

Built for 36,000-Ib. electric indus 
trial ram trucks used in steel plants, a 
new Exide-Ironclad battery weighs five 
tons and has a capacity of 1,500 am- 
pere-hours. It is said to be the largest 
storage battery ever built for industrial 
trucks. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Prefabricated Darkroom 


The “Blak-a-Zell” darkroom, ¢cOm- 
plete except for photographic apparatus, 
can be assembled from prefabricated sec- 
tions in six hours by one man, or in four 
hours by two men, according to the dis- 


tributors, Alco Photo Supply Co., 15 
W. 47th St., New York. The unit is 
equipped with plumbing, shelves, racks, 
stainless steel sink, air filter, and com- 
plete wiring. Side walls are bolted to- 
gether, with sponge-rubber gaskets. The 
roof, which contains most of the wir- 
ing, is hinged. Plumbing can be con- 
nected to garden hose if desired. Space 
is provided for an exhaust fan. 


Oil Seal Packing 


Developed by the Johns-Manville 
Corp., Manville, N. J., for the protec- 
tion of bearings, a new type of non- 
metallic oil-seal packing is called Clip- 
per Seal. To obtain necessary rigidity 
for press fitting, the heel of the seal 
is made of resin-bonded fabric. The 
lip is a flexible compound and is so 
designed that it is possible to vary the 
bearing area and to control lip pres- 
sure against the shaft by means of 
a garter spring. The seals, made in sizes 
from 15/16 in. to 37 in. diameter, are 
said to provide positive lubricant reten- 
tion and to exclude dirt. 


Stoker Drive 


A universal drive designed to cover 
in three sizes the entire range of screw- 
feed stokers from. the 15-Ib.-per-hr. 
household unit to the 1,200-Ib.-per-hr. 
industrial size is being produced by 
Stoker Drive Co., Frederick, Md. Cone- 
drive gearing, with a ratio of 200 to 1, 
operates in conjunction with a 4-to-l 
belt drive to step down motor speed 
from 1,750 to 2.2 r.p.m. for the gear 
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LES; it’s a funny looking map, but New England 
looks like that in terms of purchasing dollars. Here is a 
five billion dollar retail market, and Worcester is its 
logical center. Within a 75 mile radius are nearly six 
and a half million consumers representing 76%, of the 
New England market. This compact area encompasses 
three times as many consumers per square mile as the 
U. S. average. 


Worcester’s three major railroads, fifty motor truck 
lines and excellent air service enable you to profit from 
these advantages. 


It’s the ideal location for your branch plant or dis- 
tribution center with stable, skilled and varied labor supply. 


Write the Industrial Bureau, Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce, for additional 
information. A staff of Engineering Con- 
sultants is available to serve you. 


WORCESTER ... The Crossroads of New England! 
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Shape of Ge&z things to come 


EW PRODUCTS will always be coming—a great many 
Ni on the way or arriving right now. And they’ll have 
to be better products to stand up against vastly increased 
competition. 

Now is the time to discover how power brushing can help 
you make them better. Better looking . . . better performing 
... and better selling! 


New power brushing techniques as developed by Osborn, 
50-year pioneer and leader in the field, can help you cut costs, 
by cutting operating time on all finishing operations. These 
new techniques can be applied to almost any product and 
material. 


It will pay you to investigate now. Write, wire or phone 
Osborn and an expert field engineer will be detailed to make 
a thorough study of your operation or plans. He will then sub- 
mit to you specific recommendations. No obligation, of course. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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shaft and stoker feed screw. Cast-iron 
gears run on steel pinions. 


Twin-Unit A.C. Welder 


A twin-unit, outdoor a.c. arc welder 
in a single inclosure, announced by the 
Electric Welding Division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., has two circuits which 
can be used simultaneously or inde- 
pendently with electrodes up to ¥s in. in 
diameter, or combined into cne circuit 
for heavy welding with 3-in. electrodes, 


The units have a current range of from 
90 to 270 amperes, when used singly 
and from 180 to 540 amperes when 
operated in parallel. 

A control reduces the open circuit 
voltage to approximately 30 volts when 
the machine is not welding, but makes 
full power available the instant the arc 
is struck. Both halves are supplied 
through a single set of primary ter- 
minals, so that only one power-line cit- 
cuit to the unit is required. 

Protection is provided by drip-proof 
construction of all openings in the top 
of the inclosure and by a sealed window 
over current indicators. Ventilating 
openings are placed at top and bottom. 


Room Conditioners 


‘Three new air-conditioning and cool- 
ing units have been announced by York 
Corp., York, Pa. While cooling each 
conditioner can remove 60 ft. of air 
per min. When conditioning, the units 
move 240 cu. ft. of air per min. Mois- 
ture condensed from room air is re 
moved by evaporation, and no plumb- 
ing connections are necessary. ‘The 
smallest unit is powered with a 4-hp. 
motor, the two larger are powered with 
3-hp. motors, All units are portable. 


Interpolation Charts 


Available in standard §84x]1-in. 
punched sheets, a series of charts de- 
vised by F. B. Gerber, 1305 S. W. 12th 
Ave., Portland 1, Ore., simplify mathe- 
matical calculations involving propor 
tional parts. No abstruse mathematics 
is required, and the tables assertedly 
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Cleaners save 13 clerical operations per garment... cut 
number of invoices per order in half . . . reduce error haz- 
ards... achieve better over-all control of the garments that 


pass through the plant, each day. 
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Exclusive! Different! Standard Register’s analysis- 
built systems save most where systems cost most 


b ducles FIND that waste and inefficiencies in record 
systems seldom tap management on the shoulder and 
call attention to themselves when they become costly. 
You’ll also find that they generally bury themselves too 
deeply to be uncovered by the usual office or systems study. 


That’s why more and more companies are welcoming 
Standard Register’s entirely different, more deeply probing 
approach and methods. Through a tested, scientific, step- 
by-step procedure (including analytical flow-charting of 
your present record system) ...Standard Register un- 
covers work-making form design, time-wasting methods 
of writing and using forms. 

Each of more than a score of pre-tested steps leads 
directly to paperwork savings where they count most— 
in the cost of completed records and through better 
over-all management control, 


Write for Formcraft Digest D-192 which explains the 


above system, and illustrates Standard Register’s tech- 
niques of system analysis and simplification, 


PROBLEM: FIND THE AREA WHERE SAVINGS COUNT MOST 


_- Cost of printed forms: Savings as high as 
10% in this area (because of difference 
in quality of paper, carbon, etc.) are 
relatively small. A few hundred dollars 
at most. 


_ Cost of completed records: A 10% saving 
in the cost of writing, handling and using 
forms is 10 to 50 times greater, often 
runs into four figures. 


_--= Cost of the business operation, controlled 
by written systems: In this area, savings 
may multiply themselves into almost in- 
calculable figures—through better man- 
agement control. 


‘ences 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
109 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, Califernia, Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Lid, 


CIGARETTE PACKAGING 


PAPER BAG MAKING 
LABEL OVER-COATING 
AUTO ACCESSORIES 
LEATHER AND LUGGAGE 


BOOKBINDING 


an era 
Pxy eA 


is the answer a 


pain aesie 


Eacu “resyn” Adhesive is a complex blend that is designed to 
do a specific job exceedingly well. Many amazing developments 
have resulted from applying them to packaging, converting and 
assembling operations previously thought to be at their highest 
level of efficiency. 

Why? Because “resyn” adhesives provide higher resistance 
against all forms of moisture and temperature variations. They’re 
vermin-proof, mould-proof, age-proof. They’re economical. They 
increase production speeds, reduce supervision, offer greater versa- 
tility, spread and penetrate uniformly, and bring increased sales 
advantages to many products. 

What are some uses? In bag making: for difficult stocks .. . 
breather action ... moisture vapor barrier. In luggage making: for 
softness and pliability ... resistance to fungus... laminating before 
shaping under heat and pressure. In chemical packaging: for all- 
purpose, all-weather labeling and overcoating on wood, fiber, 
painted steel, tin and glass. In upholstering: for adhering cloth to 
cloth, chipboard, wood, metal, wadding, etc. 

A whole new world of uses is opening up for “rEsYN” adhesives. 
They're readily available, so get acquainted with their types, prop- 
erties, uses. All are clearly explained in National’s booklet: When 
and How to Use “resyn” Adhesives. Write for your copy — Now! 


= 


@ Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16; 3641 So. Weoshtenow Avenve, Chicege 
32; 735 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, 
end in other principal cities. in Canada: 
Meredith, Simmons & Co., Lid., Toronto. Ia 
England: Notional Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 


ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE 
68 


FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL 


USE 


eliminate all pencil figuring. The charts 
also facilitate the construction of special 
tables and graphs. 


Electric Lawn Mower 


A popularly priced electric lawn 
mower with motor mounted inside the 
steel cutting-blade reel is now in pro- 
duction and is being marketed under 
the trade name “Electrimo” by Weaver 
Sales Division, 530 Broadway, San 
Diego, Calif. The mower rides on two 
free-turning metal rollers located behind 


the 16-in. cutting blades which extend 
to within less than 1] in. of the extreme 
outside dimensions of the frame. Two 
small wheels at the forward end of the 
frame keep the mower from “nosing in” 
when approaching sharp inclines or 
terraces. Motor is controlled by push- 
button on handle. The button snaps 
off automatically when hand pressure is 
released. 

Cutting blades are protected from 
damage by a slip clutch. Cutting level 
is adjustable to two heights. All bearings 
are prelubricated and presealed. Weight 
complete is 40 Ib.; outside width is 173 
in.; Universal motor operates on 110 
volts. 


Time-Study Camera 


Developed by Bell & Howell, 7100. 


McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, the new 
Electro 16-mm. camera is especially 
adapted to accurate time and motion 
study work. Picture frequency, or cam- 
era speed, is calibrated in sniliiniee of a 
thousand frames per minute. ‘Thus in- 
dividual pictures or frames can be readily 
translated into “therbligs’—the stand- 
ard unit of measurement in job study. 

The camera is equipped with a 21-mm. 
F 1.9 lens, a dial-tootage indicator, and 
controls which permit operating speeds 
of 1,000, 2,000, and 4,000 frames per 
minute. It is driven by a 24-volt motor. 
The camera is magazine-loaded. A trans- 
former, standard equipment, is supplied 
for use on house lines. 
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is there a “MISSING LINK”’ 


eoim your production line? 


Hendy can build industrial machinery for every need. 


If you can’t get rolling into reconversion because you lack 
specialized machinery, why not let Hendy build it for you? 
Hendy’s specialty is producing the industrial equipment you 
need when you need it. 


The 82-acre Hendy plants, among the finest in the country, 
contain two complete foundries, five major machine shops, 
and all the other facilities necessary to build machinery to 
your most severe requirements. The skilled workers, tech- 
nicians and engineers of Hendy have that extra insight into 
mechanical problems that comes only with years of experience. 


Don’t delay your production a second longer. Write today 
to General Equipment Dept., Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 
Sunnyvale, California. 


JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS «+ Plants: Sunnyvale, California and 
Torrance, California © CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC DIVISION: Ampere, New Jersey 


= = 
Oe = ey 
a 


EST. 1856 


A ee ee 


ao. W, 
2 (a 
- - - ae 
HENDY DIESELS HENDY TURBINES + CUSTOM-BUILT MACHINERY - LINE PRODUCTION SUB-CONTRACTING C-W MOTORS & GENERATORS 
Sales Offices: BOSTON © BUFFALO © CHICAGO + CINCINNAT) © CLEVELAND « DETROIT «© LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © SAN FRANCISCO © WASHINGTON 


The newspaper nobody wanted 


HE smart boys in the New York 
fe rooms said the newspaper was 
a flop. Circulation was dropping every 
day and advertising was at a new low. 

Nevertheless a group of business- 
men decided to take a chance, and 
looked around for a managing editor. 
All the big-time newspapermen turned 
the job down. They said it would take 
millions to revive the paper. 


This same spring of 1896, a success- 
ful young small-town publisher came 
to the big city looking for a newspaper 
opportunity. In time he met the group, 
and they liked him, his record, and his 
ideas. 


The group invited the young man 
to join the syndicate. He refused. It 
involved more money than he had, or 
eared to borrow. As an alternative, 
they offered him the management of 
the proposed paper at $50,000 a year. 
He refused again. He didn’t think he 
could run a newspaper his own way 
and satisfy absentee owners at the 
same time. 


Eventually the paper went into re- 
ceivership, scheduled to last only until 
the group’s plan of reorganization 
was adopted. But the plan failed. 
So the men encouraged the young 
publisher to submit his own plan. He 
did—and it was accepted. 


The next thing he did was to come 
to the Bank of Manhattan. The Bank’s 
officers concluded that here, despite 
his youth, was a man with great vi- 
sion and abilities. A loan of $50,000 
was arranged, which enabled him to 
acquire an interest in the paper. 


Within a few months, circulation 
and advertising started to rise. Peo- 
ple began to read and comment on the 
paper’s editorials. In a year it was out 
of the red, and in four years the young 
publisher was the controlling stock- 
holder. The paper’s reputation spread 
throughout the Metropolitan area— 
throughout the country—and, finally, 
throughout the world. 


The name of the young publisher 
was Adolph S. Ochs, and the paper, 
The New York Times, which is this 
year celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his association with it. 


The Bank of Manhattan files are 
full of success stories such as this. 
For at this Bank, businessmen find 
not only financial assistance, but 
equally important, imagination—ca- 
pable of recognizing and encouraging 
great enterprises in the making. 


CHARTERED 
1799 


Bank of the 


Manhattan Company 


" NEW YORK 


COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FINANCE 


(THE MARKETS—PAGE 102) 


Offerings Dwindle 


Most sellers, underwriters, | 
and buyers prefer to remain on 
the sidelines until new issues 
market shows more strength. 


New York Stock Exchange member 
firms and over-the-counter security trad- 
ing houses weren’t the only segments 
of Wall Street to feel the chill of ad- 
versity last month. The new _ issues 
market, as predicted (BW—Aug.3’46, 
p68), also received its share of bumps. 

August, in fact, proved that market’s 
slowest month with respect to new busi- 
ness since the “holiday” periods that 
were necessitated by the war loan drives. 
Few bond issues were seen, and much of 
the new stock activity was accounted 


OPERATION SUCCESSFUL 


When another old-time railroad—Sea- 
board Air Line—emerged triumphant- 
ly from a 16-year receivership recently, 
Legh R. Powell, Jr. (above), slipped 
back into harness as president. Henry 
Anderson, railroad attorney and co- 
receiver with Powell during Seaboard’s 
bankruptcy, became chairman. Powell 
began with the company in 1902—at 
$20 a month—climbed from control- 
lership to vice-presidency, was presi- 
dent when the road collapsed. He has 
been key man in its long road (BW— 
Apr.21’45,p64) to economic recovery. 
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RE fae? 


. that is, square feet of storage or warehouse space. Not enough and 
no more in sight? Or is present space too costly a burden on overhead? 

The remedy is high-tiering, safely, with high lift electric trucks. Heavy 
loads on pallets or skids can be stacked to the roof or to comparable 
heights in open storage. Any selected load can be removed quickly, 
simply. Inventory control is made easier. 

Self-loading electric industrial trucks, easily maneuverable in con- 
gested quarters, pay for themselves—fast—by increasing use of present 
space, by releasing space for other purposes, or by eliminating the 
need for additional buildings. 


If ‘‘square feet’’ are a problem in your organization, copies of the 
A NDLING HANDBOOK or of UNIT LOADS might help. 


A ASK FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS 
| and find out why over 90% of the 
electric trucks sold in the past 
“twenty years are still in service. 


lectric Industrial Truck Association 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


New Ubud ia hie. 


Sit down to this handsome new typewriter . . . for the typing 
thrill of your life! 
You sense something different the moment your fingers touch the keys. 
It's Rhythm Touch .. . the latest development in Underwood's 
constant research to help make your work easier. 
There’s new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of every 
key. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate. smooth-running mechanism. 
You'll do more work... better work . . . with less fatigue. Besides 
Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements. you have all the 
time- and effort-saving Underwood features you've always enjoved. 
Insist on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter. It’s a 
pleasure to work with ... a treasure to own. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION ... One Park Avenue. New York 16. N. Y. 


“Uudlditood ves LEADER OF THE WORLD 


Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation 
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for by previously arranged standby agree- 


ments covering offerings to which stock- |- 


holders of the issuers had enjoyed first 
subscription rights. 

e Still on Sidelines—There were some 
mid-August indications that the new 
issues market’s July-August attack of 
indigestion might soon be a thing of 
the past. Judging from several subse- 
quent events, however, most sellers, 
underwriters, and institutional and 
private buyers still prefer to remain on 
the sidelines pending some clarifying 
developments. 

To that Wall Street group which tra- 

ditionally dislikes to admit the existence 
of disturbing factors, the current hiatus 
is a temporary affair. Some congestion a 
while back may have slowed things up 
a bit, they say, but the recent lag has 
represented nothing but seasonal slow- 
ness resulting from the customary Au- 
gust preference of new issue market 
participants for vacations instead of 
business-as-usual. 
e Many Di There are many un- 
derwriters, however, who don’t agree 
with this point of view. Various off- 
cials of recent would-be corporate and 
municipal borrowers can also be found 
who would testify to the contrary. 

Consider New England Gas & Elec- 
tric Assn. That company recently learned 
that under a_ recapitalization plan, 
needed to adapt its structure to require- 
ments of the holding company act, it 
must sell $22,500,000 of new bonds 
and enough common stock to insure 
cash proceeds of $11,500,000. As a 
result, a few weeks back it requested 
bids (all new utility securities, by ruling 
of the Security & Exchange Commis- 
sion, must be sold by competitive bid- 
ding) from underwriters covering this 
financing. 

However, the company didn’t keep 
its offer open until the bid-opening date 
it had originally set. Following the mar- 
ket closely, it decided, after reportedly 
talking things over with various under- 
writing houses, to call the auction off 
and await more propitious financing 
conditions. 
¢ Montreal’s Financing—Late August 
probably found Montreal’s city fathers 
wishing they had followed N.E.G.&E.’s 
example, or better still had done their 
financing last winter. 

In February, by a privately negotiated 
deal, Montreal had all but completed ar- 
rangements with a U. S.-Canadian syn- 
dicate, headed by New York’s Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co. and Montreal’s 
Dominion Securities Corp., to sell some 
$86,000,000 of new U. S.-currency 
bonds to refund then (and still) out- 
standing higher-couponed issues. 

At the last minute, however, Cleve- 
land’s Otis & Co., long a prominent 
proponent of competitive bidding (BW 
—Jun.23’45,p70), stepped into the pic- 
ture with a bid of 98.75% of par for 
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ARE YOU DOING BUSINESS 


IN THE 
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Middle Kast? 


@ If you are doing or planning business in this promising 
market, send for these special Irving Reports on eight 
Middle Eastern countries. For here, in compact and readily 
understandable form, are firsthand studies of each country 
by an officer of Irving’s Foreign Division who recently has 
visited them. 


In addition to such helpful background material, our 
Foreign Trade Information Department will gladly help 
you locate sales representatives or sources of supply ... 
interpret exchange regulations . . . solve other Foreign 
Trade problems. 


FOR YOUR COPIES—merely check ihe coon 


il this coupon. 
tries below in which you are interested and mail this coupo 
r 


il: 
The reports will be sent you by return mat 


C1 IRAQ 
| T 
= po and Cl PALESTINE 


C) GREECE 
“ianon Siete 


Name__ 
Company__{_____ 
Address__—S_S—SESEEE 


City 


IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit 


Practical Help in Today’s 


INFLATIONARY MARKET 


Investors now realize the increasingly important role inflation 
plays in today’s market . . . realize that many time-honored 
investment yardsticks no longer are adequate guides. Torn 
between the wish to participate in today’s market and the 
natural hesitation to abandon “conservative” policies, their 
dilemma can easily produce costly inertia. 

As one of the oldest and most respected investment advisory 
organizations, Moopy’s is today providing substantial help for 
perplexed investors. One of our services that can assist you is 


Moedy’s Stock Survey 


Each week this practical publica- 
tion brings you timely facts and 
sound guidance on which to act with 
enlightened judgment. Each week 
it gives our views on the imme- 
diate outlook for stocks and pru- 
dent long-term investment policy. 

Additionally, it contains analy- 
ses of industry groups and their 
leading issues with suggestions 


Moopy’'s INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA e BALTIMORE ¢ ATLANTA ¢ PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND e CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE 


for purchases and substitutions. 

Moopy’s STOcK SURVEY holds 
little for speculators or odd-lot 
buyers of low-priced stocks. It can 
be of inestimable value—and at a 
small cost—to the thoughtful inves- 
tor seeking trustworthy assistance. 

We will be pleased to send you 
a copy of the current issue. Please 
ask for Bulletin 24W. 


cine eascutives wv mighty prod of their ax. 
thew aad we doo't blame them The aime: brie 
bbemn programive and they heve their place in the 
(wansportation echewe of chungn jurt a tbe rub 
reeds have Lbeue 

But we wish they wouldn't spend so moch time 
talking about te railroads m the advertaing. 
‘Thry comm to know so many things sbe.t rairced 
service that aren't so! 

‘They may know the airine business very well 
but they're « little hazy about the reilroed 
a 

We daa't bike lo mention @ compenng rervice 
te ows advertpung but now we re rather forced to 
talk about the airlines in order to inform the sir- 
‘Times (and the public, too) about some of tbe facta 
of the relroed busineme 

‘The airlines compare their fares with railroad 
fares and come to the conclusion that air travel is 


A short course in Railroading 
-efor Airline executives 


fo meat in a plane and a berth om the train is the 
same as comparing « chair with « bed. The air- 
Tine aren't operating eleeper plies 99 the sem ice 
azen't comparsble om that point at all. 

‘The airlines don’t seem to know about our Dey- 
lights, #0 (hey don't mention the fact that you cam 
fe from San Franciaon to Las Angeles and beck 
con these Surarous ctreamliner, the fastest traine 
between the two cition, fer $11.90 round trip or 
$3.25 lem than the one way fare by plane. 

And while we re talking about sconemy of rail 
travel we'd like to mention Unat we carry children 


In comparing theu service with the railroeds’ 
the airlines forget to add in the bus fares to and 
from the airports ‘and bue travel time as well, 
Also they overlook theur limted baggage allow. 
ances, which increase air travel cost with « 
wormal amount of luggage These edded costa, 
we think, overbaiance the pleasant free meal 


The Double Objective 
of Successful Financing 


The primary objective of a financing operation is of course to provide 
capital which may be required for expansion, modernization or in- 
creased production. Less obvious, but equally important, the success- 
ful offering of a new issue—correctly priced—also can represent a 
forward step in the realm of public relations, paving the way for 
future financing which may be necessary. 


The planning of new financing therefore deserves all the skill and 
experience the issuing company can command. 


As investment bankers, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis can guide 

your financing plans in the light of the experience gained during an 
active 67 year career in underwriting and brokerage. Executives are 
invited to discuss their capital problems with one of our partners. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and C dity Exchange 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH ELMIRA- GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST.PAUL WORCESTER 
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tens for round teip tickets. We figure most paople -«Summiabed air trevellore when alot, 


have to get howe sometime. ‘We acorpt the tect thet airplane: have ane 

. promary sdvantage—epend. But we think tame 

Hse aro come resed Sip fre have a [>t of advantage, ton, inctoding ecomcmny 
arse SANSOA® and plenty of mom to move around. 
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‘The airlines, in comparing fares, always add in 
te cost of s Pulbnan Lue berth A comparp 


SP The friendly Southern Pacific 
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‘View Presatent, Svevms Pxammmam Tarr 
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COUNTERATTACK 


Airlines have long contended that sky 
travel is actually cheaper than rail if 
extras like Pullman space, meals, and 
tips are considered. Disturbed by 
what it considers to be increasing pub- 
lic acceptance of this line of reason- 
ing, Southern Pacific is taking space in 
newspapers to tell the railroads’ story. 
It’s playing up round-trip savings, and 
streamliners on which only coach, not 
Pullman, fare is required. 


the new bonds as against the other 
group’s 97.2955% offer. 

e Suggested Program—Otis also strongly 
urged that the whole sale be temporarily 
postponed, and that the city work out a 
more comprehensive refunding plan. 
And it was suggested that. when this 
had been done, the city should not offer 
its new bonds in one piece but in blocks 
of $50,000,000. 

Montreal decided to give up its plan 
to sell bonds then. Last month, how- 
ever, it asked for bids on $47,835,000 of 
new 1947-75 serial bonds, stipulating 
that the coupon rates of the various 
maturities were not to exceed a 14% 
to 3% scale, and that at least 974% 
of par must be offered for the securities. 

It was indicated before the bid-open- 
ing date arrived that a Harriman, Rip- 
ley-Dominion Securities syndicate, and 
a group headed by Chicago’s Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. (Otis & Co.’s competitive 
bidding alter ego where bond issues are 
concerned) would contend for the issue. 
e Enthusiasm Wanes—But the more 
the two groups compared the city’s 
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These 4 ae together 


THREE corporations, each serving 
a separate field of business . . . en- 
gineering ... business operation... 
and investment banking... are all 
under the general direction of the 
parent company, Stone & Webster, 
Incorporated. 


1. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION furnishes com- 
plete design and construction services 
for power, process and industrial proj- 
ects. It also constructs from plans de- 
veloped by others; makes engineering 
reports, business examinations and ap- 
ptaisals ...and undertakes consulting 
engineering work in the industrial and 
utility fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION is that part of the or- 
ganization which supplies supervisory 
services for the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries. 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, formerly Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Incorporated, is an 
investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services 
to issuers of securities and investors; un- 
derwriting, and distributing at wholesale 
and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal bonds, as well as preferred 
and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also 
includes investments in enterprises to 
which it can constructively contribute 
capital...substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities 
or not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
New Yor« 4,N.Y. 
Boston 7, Mass. 
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iF IT WAS YOUR CHILD 
9 
you'd howl! 
What if a child of yours was de- 
nied the educational opportunities 
about which our country boasts? 
You’d make a fuss that could be 
heard from hell to breakfast! 

Maybe you have no children, 
perhaps they’ve finished school, 
perhaps they enjoy the luxury of 
private instruction. But in many 
places educational opportunities 
are such that you would be 
ashamed of them. 

Cutting taxes by trimming “fads 
and frills” from school activities 
is a poor economy. For learning 
the art of living in addition to the 
three R’s makes the greater en- 
joyment of life a source of im- 
proved business. Educated peo- 
ple have more needs, and this 
country must have more needs to 
make more jobs. 

The 710,000 teachers who are 
subscribers to State Teachers 
Magazines are eager for the true 
story of your business, pat prod- 
uct, your concept of free enter- 
prise. Get full information about 
this advertising opportunity. 
Write State Teachers Magazines, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


Georgia C. Rawson, Manager 
Reaching America’s Most Influential Market 
State Teachers 
MAGAZINES 
710,000 Subscribers 
An asseciction of 42 state teachers magazines 
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Few segments of American busi- 
ness received more material benefits 
during the war period than the na- 
tion’s banks. Between 1940 and 1945, 
for example, their deposits more than 
doubled. By 1945, their net profits 
had expanded to the highest levels 
since 1929 (BW—Jun.8’46,p115). 

However, these weren’t the only 
important war-produced banking 
changes. The widespread locating of 


Rank 
Dec. 31, 

1945 State 
New York 
California 
Illinois 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 
Texas 
New Jersey 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Minnesota 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Connecticut 
Washington 
Iowa 
Maryland 
Tennessee 
Georgia 


Virginia 


Wartime Shift of Bank Deposits 


many new war plants and Navy anu 
Army establishments in hitherto 
sparsely settled areas or in regions 
never before particularly industrial- 
ized, plus the wartime rush of work- 
ers to such sections, wrought a con- 
siderable change in the geographical 
location of bank deposits. As indi- 
cated in the 1940-45 tabulation be- 
low, the trend of new deposits flows 
to the South and the West. 


Total Deposits 


Dec. 31, 1945 


$46,387,349,000 


13,255,770,000 
11,934,884,000 
11,172,706,000 
7,611,467,000 
7,376,660,000 
5,930,594,000 
4,998,228,000 
4,909,161,000 
4,229,476,000 
2,910,251,000 
2,903,775,000 
2,867,145,000 
2,591,558,000 
2,290,951,000 
2,126,896,000 
2,090,906,000 
1,956,719,000 
1,870,453,000 
1,853,692,000 


Rank 
Dec. 31, 
1940 


1940-45 
% Gain 
66.37 
179.48 
125.63 
83.76 
67.76 
155.56 
234.11 
117.51 
147.81 
146.81 
165.19 
101.19 
176.93 
73.67 
241.35 
186.31 
102.54 
198.79 
230.88 
163.10 


All U. S. Bank Deposits 


$167,324,000,000 


Data—Polk’s Bankers Encyclopedia, The American Banker. 


117.66 


bidding requirements with the state of 
the new issues market, the less attrac- 
tive the deal appeared. As a result, on 
the day the bids were scheduled to be 
cael the Harriman, Ripley syndicate 
sent a letter to the city instead of a 
concrete offer. This announced that 
the group wasn’t interested in the issue 
on the basis demanded, but that it 
might be prepared to submit a “satis- 
factory” bid provided a price of 974% 
a wasn’t required. Halsey, Stuart 
a its group, however, submitted 
neither a bid nor a letter. Apparently 
they just weren’t interested. 
nother illustration of the underwrit- 
ers’ loss of avidity for new issues was 
provided by the recent offering of $7,- 
900,000 of new bonds by Union Rail- 
road Co., a U. S. Steel subsidiary. 
e Things Remembered—In considering 
this financing, interested underwriters 
undoubtedly remembered that new 
Union Pacific 23% bonds which sold 
at 108% of par before the new issues 
market started ailing are now selling at 
105%, that Southern Pacific 2%s offered 
at 1014 are now only worth 95, and 
that S.P.’s 23s are currently but 894 
against their earlier 1946 offering at par. 
As a result, when Union R. R. off- 


cials opened bids, there were only two 
offers for the issue. The top price of- 
fered was 98.80% of par for 3% bonds. 
Rather than have its subsidiary accept 
that bid, Big Steel bought the bonds 
itself, apparently for the account of its 
pension fund. 

e Bright Spot—One bright August event 
in the new issues mart, so far as bonds 
are concerned, was last week’s very suc- 
cessful offering by a Morgan, Stanley 
& Co. syndicate of new Commonwealth 
of Australia bonds. However, this fi- 
nancing was very definitely cut, with 
liberal allowances, to fit current market 
conditions. Only $20,000,000 of bonds 
were involved, they were due only ten 
years hence, bore a 34% coupon, and 
were offered at par. 

Some progress has been made in re- 
cent weeks by underwriters in removing 
sticky bond issues from their shelves. In 
many instances, price cutting has been 
necessary, and the resultant losses have 
probably cut rather sharply into some 
earlier 1946 underwriting profits. The 
underwriting houses have learned of 
late that it doesn’t pay to bid too avidly 
for issues just to have the honor of 
handling them. They have become in- 
comnieaty price-conscious. Reports in- 
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He runs his road 


with 
GEON-insulated wire 


GEON’s advantages make it ideal insulating 
material for instrument, home, industrial 


and utilities wiring 


HE things that Bill used to do with his hands to 

keep his railroad running—coupling and uncoup- 
ling cars, loading and unloading, turning switches— 
are all done by electricity on the modern American 
Flyer that huffs and puffs and belches smoke just like 
its full-sized counterpart. 


That calls for connecting wires that are easy to iden- 
tify, that stand rough usage, that won’t crack, get gum- 


By or peel, that will keep fire hazards to 


@ minimum. That’s why the A. C. Gilbert 

ompany selected wire with insulation 
Imade from GEON. It can be brilliantly 
‘colored in a wide range, it wears indef- 


ss 


ns 


“Rainbow Cable” 

control wire developed 

and manufactured by Phalo 
Plastics Corp., Worcester, Mass, 


initely, resists aging and ozone, and is self-extinguish- 
ing—won’t support combustion. 


These and other properties of insulation made from 
GEON have earned it an important place in every part 
of the electrical industry. The thinner coating of insu- 
lation made possible by GEON’s electrical properties 
permit more conductors per conduit. Resistance to oil 
and grease, acids, alkalis, moisture, heat, cold, and 
most other normally destructive factors mean that in- 
sulation made from GEON can be used everywhere, 


The next time you order wire—for manufacturing, 
home, or industrial wiring—be sure to specify wire insu- 
lated with GEON, now being made by leading wire and 

cable manufacturers. Or for information 
about special applications please write 
Department B-9,B.F.Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F Goodrich Chemical Company 


HEREVER you find it, you find a 


management-man ... Well informed* 
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dicate, however, that the recent hard- Wh ile She Powders 


ening of money rates hasn’t made the 
same impression on many corporate 
sellers of oe issues. Her Nose — 
e Pretty Congested—The stock side of 
the new issues market is still pretty 
congested. There’s plenty of evidence 
that a substantial number of 1946 offer- 
ings have been far too high-priced (box, 
page 83) and have included far too 
many unseasoned issues of too specu- 
lative caliber. 

Much “inside selling’ (BW —Aug. 
17’46,p57) continues to be seen. One 
day last week, for example, disclosed 
SEC filings covering seven instances of 
corporate financing. Five of these were 
for joint sales of stock by both com- 
panies and stockholder groups, and two 
for sales by stockholders only. Stock- 
holder selling of already issued shares, 
moreover, accounted for 896,000 of the 
1,106,759 shares of common stock in- 
volved. Some Wall Streeters believe 
that the recent steady parade of such 
sales isn’t helping the morale of those 
normally interested in acquiring blocks 


eines ALL THREE MACHINES ARE 


In the Banks, Too | tvpING PERSONAL LETTERS 


petition for Empire Trust poll 
opens new drive while fight for 
brokerage clerks is still on. 


—faster than human fingers can fly! 


AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business machines 
Se the maid of tte elieets to unionize ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the mechanism. 
Wall Street’s 30,000-odd _brokerage- Then 4 will et ee two to three 
hous 3 Wwe 24°46, ’ times taster than uman typists can work. our typist can 
fie United Financial Extloyecs foun’ operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can turn out from 
the time last week to invade the field 300 to 500 letters a day—each letter completely and individually 
of commercial banking. typed with a provision for manual interpolation of names, 
The independent union petitioned amounts, dates, or any other “personalizing” references. 
the New York State Labor Relations 
Board for a collective bargaining elec- 
tion among the 350 pa of New é @= RUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION 
York City’s Empire Trust Co., one of OF THESE AMAZING MACHINES 
the financial district’s smaller institu- i 
tions. 
@ Opening Gun—This action was de- 
scribed by U.F.E. officials as the open- 


ing gun in a campaign designed to en- 


Office managers’ mouths drop open in amazement. Typists heave 
deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper record rolls 
flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in one-third the time. 
Sales managers boost responses to their mailings many times by 
sending individually typed letters to their prospects. Rush the 
roll most of New York’s “tens of coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete description 
thousands” of bank clerks. They claimed of the business machine that is increasing sales and collections, 
and speeding mailings for America’s biggest companies. Send 


that a “majority” of Empire Trust's a soday for the fects. They are free. 
clerks had already been signed up by 
the U.F.E. 610 N. CARPENTER STREET 
Workers in 17 of New York’s banks r] AU TO-TY PIST S DEPT, 99-A, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
have already been circularized, and out- is 
side observers say that much “inside” 
organization work has been accom- f 
plished. R 
M. David Keefe, 35-year old U.F.E. 
head, a former New York Stock Ex- da 
change floor employee, reports that the i 
drive in the banks will at first be cen- Company 
tered mainly on the guards and messen- pon 
gers. Once that group has been signed 
up, the goal will be a $52 weekly wage 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 99-A 

610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Illinois 

Tell me quick how one ordinary typist can turn out 300 to 500 individually 
typewritten letters a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All information is free and | am 
under no obligation. 
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PARKING METERS 


The installation of MI-CO Parking Me- 
ters is a big step in the right direction be- 
cause they not only help control traffic, 
but they do it with maintenance expense 
so low it’s almost unbelievable. This has 
been proved in scores of instances, and is 
the natural result of improved design and 
unusually sturdy construction. Take a look 
at the inside of a MI-CO Meter and you'll 
find mighty few working parts. By reduc- 
ing the number of moving elements you 
lessen considerably the nonproductive 
time of a meter. Case histories and litera- 
ture will be sent on request. Before you 
buy be sure to see what MI-CO has to offer. 


MI-CO METERS, 231 Court Street, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Division of The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., Covington, Ky. 


+ 


IF YOU are a subscriber to this maga- 
zine, the fixed odds that you hold one 
of the following titles are... 


President or Owner 1to 3 
Vice President 1 to 14 
Sales Mgr. (including 


District and Asst.) 1 to 11 


Management-man 96 tol 


level. This, Keefe says, represents about 
a 30% raise. 

Many an onlooker, however, doesn’t 
believe that U.F.E. is actually confining 
itself, at present, to guards and messen- 
gers. More than a little recruiting 
among other employees is reported. 

A good deal of U.F.E.’s success to 
date is explained by its makeup. Ex- 
cept for Keefe, all its officials and or- 
ganizers are still full-time, or part-time, 
Street employees. They talk the lan- 
guage of those they are trying to recruit. 
e Union’s Program—Bulldozing organ- 
izing tactics have not been used thus 
far. Nor has U.F.E. asked its members 
to vote approval or disapproval of Uncle 
Sam's foreign policy or other matters 
with a political tinge. Its dues are ‘like- 
wise moderate. 

U.F.E.’s_ publicly announced __plat- 
form for brokerage house clerks calls 
mainly for an over-all increase of 25% 
in salaries, a bonus computed on vol- 
ume of trading, pension fund bene- 
fits, and job. security. 

No such bank clerk manifesto has yet 

been issued. However, some who have 
been solicited report that emphasis 
has been on charges of (1) nepotism 
in advancements to better jobs; (2) 
bank maintenance of caste systems (best 
illustrated, the union says, by the 
month vacations given many officials 
as against the two weeks given most 
of their clerks); (3) the “pettiness” (as 
U.F.E. puts it) of most banks in re- 
taining a 40-hour work-week during this 
summer's Saturday closings to avoid 
paying for overtime on weekdays. Cap- 
ital is also being made of the fight 
many banks waged against installing the 
five-day week this summer. 
e Sore Spots—Inside informants say that 
in more than one instance a veteran 
clerk has been turned into a disgruntled 
employee by his discovery that new- 
comers were being started at salarics 
approximating his own. Such sources 
report, too, that the union’s path has 
been smoothed by hardshell senior 
supervisory officials who, in times past, 
have vetoed raises or other concessions 
suggested by competent personnel de- 
partments. ° 

U.F.E.’s present idea is to have all 

its brokerage house contracts expire 
simultaneously so that if it should ever 
be necessary to “call a strike, it will be 
on a scale large enough to cause seri- 
ous disruption.” 
e And Then?—Whetlicr the union in- 
tends to follow the same practice if it 
organizes a large segment of New York 
City’s bank clerks isn’t yet known. One 
thing, however, appears certain. Oct. | Qs 
the day U.F.E.’s present New York 
Stock Exchange contract expires, may 
prove a memorable Tuesday for stock 
trading unless a compromise is worked 
out beforehand with the first union ever 
to make a dent in Wall Street. 
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Twindow consists of two or 


more panes of glass with a 


hermetically sealed air space 


between, 


SRA REC RRT RG 


and a protecting 


frame of stainless steel. It is 


the result of 


search to develop an 


Pittsburgh ‘re- 


ecGas 


1dow combining 


transporency with 


built-in insulation. 


pow = 


effective 


“Pittsburgh's” Window with Built-In Insulation 


makes larger windows more practical . 


TRADE - MARK 


N* Twindow, “Pittsburgh’s” 


new window with built-in in- 


sulation, makes possible plenty of 


windows . . . and large windows at 
that ... with less load on heating and 
air-conditioning equipment. 

Here are some basic facts about 
Twindow you should know... 

With its sealed-in air space, Twin- 
dow with two panes of glass has more 
than twice the insulating efficiency 
of ordinary windows. With three or 
more panes, the insulating efficiency 
is further increased. This saves 
money, because ‘Twindow reduces 


G) “PITTSBURGH” stench for Zualiiy Glass and Veint 


PITTSBURGH 


PLATE 


the load on heating and air-condi- 
tioning equipment. Rooms where 
‘T window is installed are more com- 
fortable. It minimizes downdrafts 
near windows and helps to maintain 
desired temperature and humidity 
levels in any climate. 

And Twindow’s built-in insula- 
tion has another important effect. 
Except under extreme conditions it 
prevents fogging or condensation on 
the glass. 

Twindow installs as simply as a 
single-panel window. It is a one- 
piece prefabricated unit, easy to 


GLASS COMP 


ad 


handle and easy to keep clean. 
For these reasons Twindow is a 
natural choice for large windows in 
homes, for store front display win- 
dows, or wherever clear vision is 
important the year ‘round. 
We regret that current production is not meet- 
ing demands. Deliveries must continue slow 
until new facilities are completed. When plar 
ning new construction or modernization, we 
suggest vou get in touch with our nearest 
branch to determine if our delivery schedule 
will permit your use of this finest of insulated 
windows. 


momo!!! i 
| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company | 
| 2877-6 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. | 
| Please send me, without obligation, | 
l complete facts about TWINDOW, the | 
| window with built-in insulation. " 
| RE ape Es hell | 
| | 
iene poh ore ee I | 
| 0 ee ae | 
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THE WAYNE AUXILIARY UNIT PLAN 


PAGKAGLD 


FOR SAFETY! 


PROTECT your plant against 
possibility of total production stoppage 
due to air failure. Install Wayne Com- 
pressors in the departments needing 
air and it is available even if the cen- 
tral unit breaks down. The Wayne Plan 
permits expansion of compressed air 
facilities in the quickest possible way. 
The equipment may be moved easily if 
needs change. 


There are many other advantages 
... Shorter pipe lines, higher pressure 
available for special uses, and greater 
operating economy when a few depart- 
ments work over time. Write today for 
interesting booklet, ‘‘The Wayne Aux- 
iliary Unit Plan.” 


Industrial Division 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


WAYNE AIR COMPRESSORS 
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Biggest Issue 


A.T.&T. shareholders will 
vote in October on stock and 
bond proposal, the largest in 
U. S. corporate history. 


Provided stockholders agree to the 

proposal at a meeting on Oct. 16, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. will 
embark on the biggest new money fi- 
nancing operation in American cor- 
porate history. Now contemplated is 
the sale of up to $351,000,000 of new 
convertible debentures, and some 2,- 
800,000 shares of new stock. 
e Direct Sale Planned—A. T. & T. does 
not figure on calling upon Wall Street's 
new issues market to aid it in disposing 
of the new bonds. It 4s proposed to sell 
the entire issue direct to stockholders 
by giving them the privilege of pur- 
chasing $100 of the new debenture: 
for every six shares of A. T. & T. stock 
now owned. 

Complete details will not be available 
until a Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion registration statement covering the 
bonds has been filed following the 
October mecting. However, they are 
not to bear more than a 2% coupon nor 
mature later than Dec. 15, 1961. They 


"im 


s iat 


THEY REMEMBER 


Lucky Hollywood husbands can count 
on “Memory Prompters” to remind 
them of impending anniversaries and 
take orders for flowers, candy, and gift 
wares to fit the occasion. The service 
is operated by Marion Peters (right), 
former dancer disabled by polio, and 
Mille Peare. It costs customers noth- 
ing since the merchants—usually flor- 
ists—pay the commission. 
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1946 Batting Averages 


That “‘all is not gold that glit- 
ters” where the 1946 new issues 
market has been concerned is 
graphically illustrated by a recent 
review of Jan. 1-July 31 results in 
that mart. According to Shields 
& Co., the New York Stock Ex- 
change house compiling _ this 
study, only 39.9% of 213 new 
common stock issues sold in that 
period were selling above their 
original offering price ou Aug. 1. 
On the other hand, 41.3% dis- 
closed a decline, and 18.8% were 
either unchanged or disclosed a 
change that amounted to less than 
$0.50. 

Of the 92 new preferred stock 
issues checked, only 35.8% were 
selling above the price at which 
they had been first offered. Ex- 
actly 25% were unchanged, or 
virtually unchanged, on Aug. 1. 
However, 39.2% of them revealed 
a loss. 

Certainly this showing disclosed 
no improvement during August. 
Many of 1946’s earlier offerings, 
in fact, proved very vulnerable to 
the late-August price breaks in 
the security markets. 


will be convertible into stock at not 
over $150 a share during a period not 
to start later than four months after 
issuance or end earlier than three years 
before maturity date. 

¢ Stock to Employees—All of the new 
stock is to be sold to employees of 
A. T. & T. and its subsidiaries. Under 
the plan it will cost them $150 a share 
as long as the average market price is 
$170 or higher, and less should it sell 
in the open market under that figure. 
Payment would be made at the rate 
of $5 a month per share, and each 
worker would be permitted to subscribe 
for one share per $500 of yearly salary. 
No officer would be eligible to partici- 
pate, and no eligible employee will be 
permitted to purchase more than 50 of 
the shares. 

Proceeds from the financing would be 
used to finance the Bell System’s con- 
struction program, the largest in its his- 
tory. When the year opened A. T. & T. 
and its companies had unfilled orders 
for 2,000,000 telephones. It has since 
installed about 1,800,000 but can still 
boast of over a 1,700,000 backlog. To 
handle this load a huge amount of capi- 
tal must be poured into central office 
equipment and collateral plants, and 
many believe that the system is des- 
tined to spend more than the $2 bil- 
lion it estimated some time ago its post- 
war additions and improvements would 
cost. 
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ALBERTA as an industrial site 
for your business warrants 
serious consideration... 


SALTAx\ reserves estimated at thirty bil- 
lion tons: 7O% of Canadas NATU RAL K()} 


GAS at the cheapest rates on the continent: 
COAL @&e reserves larger than any in 

the world: BITUMINOUS SANDS @paai 
that the U.S. Bureau of Mines estimates 

will supply 250 billion barrels of OIL: cil 
OA% of Canadas CRUDE OIL Abii pro- 
duction: Large, undeveloped deposits. . .of 
GYPSUM, LIMESTONE, PAINT-SHALES 
SILICA, CLAYS, TALCUM, KAOLIN, 


TRAVERTINE ce. ye” 


New horizons of opportunities open before the industrialist 


expanding to Alberta. Properly located within this dynamic 
Province, your industrial plant will have unlimited quantities 
of low-cost raw materials practically at the factory site. It 
will have the cheapest power, heat and fuel —and an envi- 
able pool of skilled labor on which to draw Chemical in- 
dustries with an eye to tomorrow need Alberta, and Alberta 
has what your business needs. 


DEPENDABLE LABOR LEGISLATION 
CHEAP POWER, FUEL AND HEAT 
RICH RESOURCES, GROWING MARKET 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


PAINTS 
ACIDS | 
FERTILIZERS 


“AMMONIA 


CEMENT 
ALCOHOLS 
GYPSUM 
SODAS 
CHLORINE 
ACETYLENE 
ASPHALT 
PLASTICS 
CARBIDE 
BLEACHES 
CARBONS 
CHARCOALS 
ALKALIES 
SOAPS 


- PIGMENTS 


CLEANERS 
PERFUMES 


_ INSULATION 


§ 
3 


_ DISINFECTANTS 


GLYCERINE 
SALTS 


4 


Administration Building 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


OR OR ATIO ABO OUR OPPOR 
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A.F.L. Wins Coast Victory 


Dave Beck’s teamsters score a smashing success in the 
California cannery elections, putting C.ILO. on defensive in area 
where it made a, desperate effort to beat its rival union. 


The A.F.L. victory last week in the 
biggest National Labor Relations Board 
elections yet held west of the Mississippi 
means a good deal more than that 
California’s better than 50,000 cannery 
workers are now in A.F.L. Teamster 
Dave Beck’s camp. 

Although the C.1.O. has already in- 

dicated that it will go to court over 
the matter and has publicly described it 
as an “illegal and undemocratic” elec- 
tion, it, as well as everybody else, is well 
aware that this contest called out a 
major show of strength between the two 
rival trade union bodies. And they are 
aware too that whatever the reasons 
behind their loss may be, the result of 
this defeat is a serious blow to the 
whole of the C.1.O. 
e Second Largest—As NLRB elections 
go, this cannery affair was not only big 
(only the Ford elections in 1941 in- 
volved more workers), it was also one 
of the most legally complicated rows 
that has yet risen to harass the board. 
Weeks ago it was a foregone conclusion 
that whoever lost the vote would carry 
the fight to the courts. Up until the 
actual counting last Sunday in San 
’rancisco’s Palace Hotel, however, the 
general hunch was that it would be 
the A.F.L. which would be going to 
law. Newsmen, labor dopesters, some 
of the canners, and, of course, the 
C.1.O. itself were actually expecting a 
C.1.O. plurality. 

The vote was close. And the A.F.L. 
has not yet chalked up the required 
majority. It is about 680 votes short 
of that. But the federation came out 
of the first counting with a plurality, 
and it asserts that when the challenged 
ballots are counted it will have a com- 
fortable majority. 

Over 2,000 of the 33,000 votes cast 
were challenged. The C.1.0. would 
have to gain all but seven of those to 
win a majority and it has no hope of 
doing that. Moreover, since most of 
the challenges are said to be C.I.O. 
challenges, it is generally assumed that 
most of those votes will be likely to be 
A.F.L. 

e Riding High—But whether or not 
they gain the required majority, whether 
or not they are eventually certified by 
NLRB as the negotiating union, the 
West Coast teamsters, with whom the 
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A.F.L. cannery workers unions are 
afhliated, are now riding the crest of 
the wave. 

In the first place, per capita dues from 
52,000 to 55,000 members are noth- 
ing to be sneezed at and the cannery 
workers are already paying their dues 
to the A.F.L. Last April, the California 
Processors & Growers Assn. signed a 
contract with the A.F.L. It was signed 
some months after NLRB had set aside 
the first cannery election which took 
place last October in which the C.1.O. 
won a plurality and claimed a majority 
(on the basis of the challenged ballots). 
For various and sundry reasons that 
election’s results were set aside and 
plans for a second election laid 


OUT OF SEASON 


Santa Claus made an early appear- 
ance in Manhattan last week to sup- 
port the C.I.O. wholesale and ware- 
house workers’ two-week strike against 
Schranz & Bieber Co., toy wholesal- 
ers. Aimed at buyers stocking up for 
the holiday trade, the Santa stunt was 
publicized with union pictures and 
news releases, helped bring about a 
settlement this week. The union won 
its wage demands and the right to 
organize office and sales personnel. 


Hence the present A.F.L. contract 

was signed without benefit of NLRB 
blessing, and signed when everybody 
knew that a second election was in the 
cards. 
e All-Out Fight—NLRB challenged the 
contract in the courts. The C.I.O. has 
denounced it. And in the C.I.O. case 
against the present election, the 
maneuvers surrounding this move on 
the part of the canners and the team- 
sters will be the central issue in claims 
ef unfairness. 

Above and beyond the contract and 
the election, however, above and beyond 
the specific issue of the canneries, for 
that matter, Dave Beck’s boys on the 
Coast are elated by what they hold to 
be the biggest setback the A.F.L. has 
yet dealt the C.I.O. 

Certainly the C.1.O. was in there 
fighting with all it had. Right-wing 
men worked side by side with left-wing 
factions. And up from Los Angeles, the 
territory lately taken away from C.I.O.’s 
Harry Bridges, came both funds and 
hands to Tots out. Philip Murray, 
national C.I.O. president, traveled to 
San Francisco to speak (and was denied 
radio time). Other C.I.O. big shots 
came to the scene and the Washington 
(D.C.) office of the Food, Tobacco & 
Agricultural Workers (the C.1.O. union 
claiming the cannery workers) was de- 
nuded to supply San Francisco with 
personnel. 

As one C.I.O. official put it, the 

campaign in the canneries developed 
more unity within the C.I.O. than that 
organization has seen since the war. 
And a victory in the cannery vote would 
have tended to cement the C.I.O. fac- 
tions together again, as well as give that 
organization’s standing on the Coast a 
needed boost. 
e Heavy Spending—All this is not to 
say that the A.F.L. teamsters took it 
easy during the campaigning. ‘They 
didn’t. ‘Teamster locals throughout the 
state dug deep into their pockets to 
finance the greatest avalanche of anti 
Communist handbills yet showered by 
one union on another. Sound trucks, 
special organizers, rallies, radio time, 
weekly news sheets, delegations, and $0 
on ate into those funds at a great rate 
but continued, nevertheless, to furnish 
the cannery workers with a three-ring 
circus right up to the day before bak 
loting. 

Both sides spent heavily. Both had 
national backing and national resources. 
And the cannery workers were satiated 
with attention, entertainment, and 
persuasion. 

The burden of the A.F.L.’s appeal- 
its consistent line these days (BW—Aug. 
31’46,p82)—was that the C.I.O. was 
“communistic.” The C.1.0. described 
the A.F.L. as “a company union.” 
Added to the A.F.L.’s red scare, how- 
ever, was the threat of the teamsters 
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to close down the canneries employing 
members of A.F.L. organizations. Only 
A.F.L. truck drivers haul fruit and 
yegetables from grower to canner, from 
canner to retailer, from retailer to con- 
sumer. They are the lifeline of the 
canning industry. “We mean to use 
this lifeline to protect and improve 
the wages and working conditions of 
the A.F.L. cannery workers,” the A.F.L. 
asserted. 

e Very Real Threat—That was plain 
enough. If only a bluff, as the C.1.O. 
claimed, no cannery worker could be 
sure; and the nature of the industry’s 
employment on the Coast is such that 
a threatened tie-up of cannery opera- 
tions during the peak season (June 
through September) is a very real threat 
to a seasonal cannery worker. 

About 85% of the employment is 
gasonal. And during these summer 
months cannery workers try to work 
long enough to pull down at least 
$300 in wages, which makes them 
cigible for unemployment relief during 
the winter and from which in turn 
they come close to duplicating their 
summer’s earnings. 

Many races work in the canneries, and 

the women outnumber the men. Since 
the war, large numbers of Negroes and 
Mexicans have been added to the 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Chinese, 
Japanese, and native born who make up 
the summer working staffs. Both A.F.L. 
and C.1.O. played the racial unity theme 
loud and often and accused the other 
of racial discrimination. 
*Youth’s Problem—But it’s not this 
racial mixture that marks the cannery 
worker as a new problem to union 
aganizers. It’s the bobby-soxers; kids 
under 20 make up as high as 80% of 
the seasonal working force in some can- 
neries and generally account for at least 
3% to 35% in any cannery. They 
constitute perhaps 50% of the total 
working force, according to some esti- 
mates. 

And the bobby-soxers had the organ- 
ers on both sides buffaloed. Here was 
abig and important group whose de- 
votion to Sinatra was probably more real 
than their enthusiasm for anybody’s 
uion. However, since most of them 
ow to use their summer earnings to 
ance high school or college during the 

test of the year, the A.F.L. power to 
tlose the canneries before the tomatoes 
last big pack) ran out placed a clear 
issue before them. ; 
*Weakens the C.1.0.—Furthermore, 
the C.1.0.’s old-line organizing appeal 
fo “cannery workers” who “want a 
ion tree from the control of the 
bosses” undoubtedly left the bobby- 
oxers cold. 

Although the cannery workers, highly 
seasonal, racially mixed, and dominated 
by the bobby-soxers as they are, will not 
be likely to Sinha a militant or closely 
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IS BIG, POWERFUL, 


AGGRESSIVE 


BIG... POWERFUL... AGGRESSIVE! That’s the kind of indus- 
trial iineup you'll be in when you build a branch factory in 
Los Angeles. You'll be joining an alert team of industrial 
leaders who picked Los Angeles as the nation’s First City for 
industrial opportunity. 


Powerful names will flank your venture... names like 
Continental Can, Lincoln-Mercury, Bendix, Andrew Jergens, 
Nash-Kelvinator ...all of whom have new factories or plant 
sites in and around Los Angeles. 


And you'll find the Los Angeles industrial lineup fast on 
its feet when it comes to serving your needs. Because Los 
Angeles has the West’s greatest concentration of population 
and industry, you can count on quick service from nearby 
suppliers and subcontractors... trained executive personnel 
... Skilled workers...a winning, cooperative team. 


Here’s the score for the nine months following V-J Day: 
216 new industries—large and small—were started in the 
Los Angeles area. They are spending $76 million on plant 
facilities, will hire 21,000 workers. And during the same 
period, 270 of the industries already established here an- 
nounced plans to spend $51 million for plant expansions 
that will create 8,000 new jobs. 

We have a special staff of industrial engineers to 
aid manufacturers and businessmen who are con- 
sidering a Los Angeles branch. At your request we 
will make special surveys on available plant sites, 


markets, labor, and water and power supply. May 
we help you? 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


Los Angeles City-Owned 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 


\ Kone 
Zs ie FL | — 


aw yh, 


Write today for this 40-page book 


of facts for business executives. 
Address Department of Water and 


Angeles 12, California. 


Power, 207 So. Broadway, Los 


YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


knit union for many years, if ever, the 
loss of this election by the C.I.O. 
weakens that organization seriously on 
the Coast. The A.F.L. is on the 
offensive, now. And the adage that 
“nothing succeeds like success” is ap- 
propriate. Bitter jurisdictional fights 
are looked for in the coming months, 
and the power of a labor organization to 
protect its affliated unions will be an 
even bigger appeal in the future. 


MASTER CONTRACT LOST 


The United Rubber Workers (C.I.O.) 
lost a round this week in its fight for 
uniform contracts for all local unions 
in a single corporation in the rubber 
industry. The fight, however, was far 
from ended. Contract uniformity will 
receive serious consideration at the 
union’s ]1]th annual convention in San 
Francisco on Sept. 16, along with the 
question of whether U.R.W. will go 


along with C.I.O.’s current waiting 
policy on wage increases (BW —Jul.27 
’46,p87) and with the drive of a number 
of big rubber locals for an escalator—or 
cost-of-living—clause in coming con- 
tracts. 

Settlement of strikes at three Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co. plants, which 
had been considered a test fight for uni- 
form contracts, sent more than 5,000 
General Tire workers back to their 
jobs in Waco, Tex., Akron, and Jean- 
nette, Pa. The stoppage lasted about 
nine wecks. 

Waco employees of General Tire 
won across-the-board hourly pay boosts 
of 14¢ and a joint study of individual 
wage rates. Jeannette workers accepted 
a 3¢ hourly raise offered by the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Co., General Tire sub- 
sidiary, and a joint study of all wage 
rates. Locals in both plants had pro- 
tested against geographical differentials 
in rates, 


Old techniques were not enough; 
so 13 A.F.L. unions worked out new 
strategy—including a garbage block- 
ade, a siege of hobo customers, and a 
boycott against Chicago’s Commun- 
ity Fund—to apply pressure against 
the Young Men’s Christian Assn. 
in a ten-week strike for recognition. 
e Old Dispute—A.}’.L. organizing ac- 
tivities among 600 eligible Y em- 
ployees in the Windy City began in 
May. Two weeks later the unions 
claimed to represent a majority of 
workers, and asked for recognition 
and contracts. Negotiations stalled, 
and on June 24 A.F.L. pickets 
paraded outside seven buildings in 
what the unions said was a strike 
and the Y.M.C.A. (claiming only 80 
workers away from regular jobs) said 
was nothing more than an organizing 
drive. Currently, picketing is going 
on only at the Y’s central building, 
hotel, coffee shop, and laundry. 

The hotel and coffee shop have 
been hardest hit. Garbage collections 
were halted for five weeks by pickets. 
When garbage filled an alley and 
scented the neighborhood, Y.M.C.A. 
officials tried to move it with a hired 
truck and nonunion driver. Dumps 
refused to permit the truck to un- 
load without A.F.L. clearance. Mu- 
nicipal sanitation officials finally in- 
tervened. 
© Hoboes Order Coffee—With the 
garbage problem cleared up, hoboes 
took over. When the coffee shop 
opened for an expected noon hour 
rush, it got, instead, 52 customers, 
poorly dressed, dirty, and ill at ease. 


Strategy of Odors in Drive on YMCA. 


Each ordered a cup of coffee, took a 
table. Regular customers—normally 
350—went elsewhere. Hoboes paid 
with 50¢ pieces which the Y.M.C.A. 
said came from A.I’.L. recruiting 
crews. 

Current strategy bars A.F.1.. con- 
tributions to the Chicago Com- 
munity Fund—shared by 192 organ- 
izations—because the Y.M.C.A. is on 
its budget for $200,000. A.F.L. con- 
tends the money would help to carry 
on the Y’s “antiunion” activities. 


To her duties, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gers, Y.M.C.A. coffee shop cash- 
ier, added another — washing 
“A.F.L. coffee money” tendered by 
52 of the ”unwashed.” 
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FA.A.’s Weapon 


Circuit court approval of 
collective bargaining rights for 
foremen gives union new vigor 
in its organizing program. 


Confronted by a growing challenge 

from John L. Lewis’ United Clerical, 
Technical & Supervisory Employees 
Union (affiliate of the United Mine 
Workers’ District 50), the independent 
Foreman’s Assn. of America this week 
pressed to solidify its collective bargain- 
ing position and extend its organizing 
activities. In pushing its campaign, the 
F.A.A. proclaimed—among other things 
—that its activities now have the legal 
indorsement of the U. S. Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 
e Based on NLRB Orders—A recent 
2-to-1 decision in the Packard Motor 
Car Co. case (BW —Dec.22’45,p94), 
which the company is asking the court 
to reconsider, held that supervisory em- 
ployees must be accorded the full col- 
lective bargaining rights guaranteed by 
the National Labor Relations (Wagner) 
Act, even though such workers are un- 
deniably a “part of the front line of 
management.” 

The court also ruled specifically that 
general foremen, foremen, and assistant 
foremen in mass-production plants “may 
properly be grouped in one unit” for 
collective bargaining purposes. 

The court majority’s decision sup- 
ported prior National Labor Relations 
Board orders on both of these points, 
but the court veered away from NLRB’s 
latest rulings to draw a line at which— 
in its opinion—the organization of super- 
visory personnel should stop. This res- 
ervation, more than any other point in 
the decision, was to F.A.A.’s liking. 
¢ Question of Control—According to 
the court’s compromise decision—which 
if supported by the Supreme Court 
might become the bench-made law of 
foreman unionization—the test of 
whether a union may be properly cer- 
tified as collective bargaining representa- 
tive of supervisory employees is whether 
the union is “controlled directly or in- 
directly by the men whom they super 
vise.” The union must be “independent 
and neither a part of nor controlled by 
the union representing the production 
workers.” Since F.A.A. fits into this 
designation which leaves “foremen un- 
controlled agents in dealing with the 
rank and file,” and since the court de- 
cided that there is “no reason 
to anticipate that the independence of 
the F.A.A. will in the future be de 
stroyed,” the court upheld its claim for 
recognition by Packard. 

is reservation in the court decision 
focused attention on another legal ac 
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What is growing 
depends on 
h who you are 


lL 


To the manufacturer of paper, growing trees 
represent a future source of supply of wood 
pulp... the raw material for his paper. 


The magazine publisher visualizes a fin- 
ished product ... paper... flashing through 
his printing presses in a continuous stream. 

The manufacturer of refrigerators sees the 
beginnings of paper-base laminated plastics 
which when molded will form inner doors 
and breaker strips to keep cold in and heat out. 


To the fertilizer manufacturer, aware of 
the hazards to which his material is subjected 
in transit and in storage, trees represent future 
sturdy kraft paper bags, with multiple walls, 
which will assure customer satisfaction. 


Executives in the 21 basic industries which 
use St. Regis wood cellulose products discern 
the specific end product of the well-managed 
forest .. . fabricated plastic parts for autos, 
opaque printing paper for catalogs, durable 
paper bags for building products, foods and 
chemicals, or pulp for multiwall paper. 


St. Regis stockholders recognize that a fu- 
ture supply of raw material is in the making 
... keeping pace with expanding manufactur- 
ing facilities. 


On the widely spread timber holdings, consisting of over 

1,000,000 acres controlled by the St. Regis Paper Co., selective 

logging is already in practice, and each year of scientific for- 

est management brings these lands nearer to the coveted goal 

of sustained yield. Under planned management, and with RE § PA 
continually improving methods for the control of fire, insects, rn) 

and disease, this vast forest area is producing a perpetual 

supply of raw material for wood cellulose products. 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: NEW YORK * CHICAGO ® BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO 


Milentowa + Birmingham + Boston + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Dallas + Denver © Detroit + Franklin, Va. + Los Angeles + Nazareth, Pa. + New Orleans * Wo. Kansas City, Me, 
Ocala, Fla. © Oswege + Seattle + Syracuse + Tolede + Trenton + Buenes Aires, Argentiaa + Sas Paulo, Brazil - IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 


St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp . . . Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Machines 


PRODUCTS: . : 
° . «Printing, Publication and Specialty Papers ... Panelyte — The St. Regis Structural Laminated Plastic. 


fairways that are green all year ... to 
swim in clear, blue waters ... to fish 


Come to Florida for fun ... to golf on 


where a hundred varieties are waiting to 
test your skill .. . to relax on broad, sandy 
beaches, or enjoy the exciting spectator 
sports and attractions that pleasantly 
diversify each vacation day and night. 


Florida is fun—gay, fascinating fun— 


right around the calendar. 


But Florida is so much more than a 


sun-blessed playground. There are real 
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MAIL THIS COUPON! 
State of Florida, 551 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Please send me free illustrated booklet, “THIS IS 
FLORIDA.” I am especially interested in: Check 
} Florida vacations, summer or winter, 
Florida for agriculture. 
Florida for industry. 


ae a i 
Street and No._____ : - = 
SS State— 
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opportunities in The Sunshine State for 
many types of business, industry and 
agriculture. Opportunity for happy, year 
‘round living, too. 

Plan now for an early fall or winter 
vacation in Florida. And where you find 
your fun, you may find your future. 
Mail coupon below for free copy of 
illustrated booklet. 


FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 


tion already on its way to the U. §, 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. is opposing rec- 
ognition of Lewis’ supervisory em- 
ployees’ union as collective bargaining 
agent for coal mine foremen.. ‘The sig- 
nificant difference is that the Lewis 
supervisory union is affliated with the 
United Mine Workers of America 
(A.F.L.) made up of mine production 
workers. 

e High Court Test Sought—By mutual 
agreement between Jones & Laughlin 
and the Lewis union, every effort is 
going to be made to get a speedy Su- 
preme Court test of the entire issue of 
unionization of foremen by a produc- 
tion workers union. 

Packard—while asking the appeals 
court to reconsider on constitutional 
grounds—also is preparing to take its 
case before the Supreme Court. Key 
point in its argument, as well as in that 
of Jones & Laughlin, will be that super- 
visory employees were not intended to 
be included in Wagner Act coverage. 
Packard can quote the dissenting de- 
cision in the current case, that the “‘con- 
trolling authority” of the high court 
“interprets the labor act as clothing 
supervisory employees with the author- 
ity and responsibility of employers,” 
and that therefore “collective bargain- 
ing provisions are not available to 
them.” 

In setting up its compromise, the 

court majority recognized a “dual char- 
acter” for supervisory personnel, and 
cited legal precedent for denying those 
in such a category (employees, yet rep- 
resentatives of management) the right 
to afhliate for bargaining purposes with 
a union of production employees. But 
it recognized their right to bargain col- 
lectively under the provisions of the 
Wagner Act with regard to their own 
supervisory wages and particular condi- 
tions of labor. 
e Stronger Position?—As was expected, 
the court decision has been grasped as 
a potent weapon for F’.A.A. organizers 
and negotiators. Supported by it, F.A.A. 
has reopened talks with Ford Motor 
Co., biggest F.A.A. employer, after an 
earlier impasse over grievances posed a 
strike threat. If the decision stands, 
then F.A.A.—which has felt, along with 
other unions, the sharp pinch of re- 
duced finances and drops in membership 
—will be in a strong position to broaden 
its organizing work. 

The long-expected challenge from 
Lewis’ supervisory union, which has 
held off from organizing work outside 
the coal mining districts largely be- 
cause of the uncertainty of its legal posi- 
tion, will gain in importance and im- 
mediacy if the court’s position is upset 
and production workers’ unions are 
given a clear road to go ahead in their 
job of signing up foremen. 
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Gag on Employers 


NLRB holds management 
must not force workers to hear 
antiunion talks. Reilly urges 
more leeway for employers. 


An antiunion speech by an employer 
to an involuntary or “captive” audi- 
ence constitutes illegal interference with 
workers’ organizing efforts, and an un- 
fair labor practice, under two recent 
decisions by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Gerard D. Reilly, who re- 
tired last week as an NLRB member, 
concurred with reservations in one de- 
cision, dissented in the other. 

The board decided that a speech 
made by a plant manager to an “‘invol- 
untary audience of employees” of the 
Van Raalte, Inc., hosiery plant at 
Athens, Tenn., went beyond free speech 
guarantees given employers under the 
American ‘Tube Bending case in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals (BW —Oct.23 
’43,p5) even though the speech did not 


STATIC REMOVER 


Richard P. Doherty, who steps into a 
new job as director of the National 
Assn. of Broadcasters’ labor relations 
department, has the tough assignment 
of smoothing radio’s relations with 
the unions—particularly with J. Cae- 
sar Petrillo’s A.F.L. musicians. Doh- 
erty formerly headed Boston U.’s 
economics department, since 1941 has 
been executive director of Boston’s 
Industrial Relations Council and an 
arbitrator in labor disputes. 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


KAYDON Combination Thrust and Radial Ball Bearings: 
28.000" X 34.500” X 3.250” 


“Exceeding the Sheed Lim 
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tn utlomeolive Production Machines 


Making automobiles or any other 
products faster, better, at lower cost, 
calls for production machinery of 
greater precision, higher speed, su- 
perior performance. KAYDON Bearings 
are helping to make such machinery 
possible. The bearings shown above 
are used on equipment designed to 
improve production in the automo- 


bile industry. 


In many other industries, too, the 
complete line of dependable KAYDON 
Bearings, ranging in size from 4.000" 
bore to extremely large 120.000" 
O.D., is helping machine designers 
to accomplish improvements that 


mean much to manufacturers and 


their customers. Heavy-duty oil field 
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# 
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i li lh to ial acca ti 


equipment, for instance, which must 
stand up under terrific beatings... 
steel mill machinery, paper mill 
equipment, excavators, cranes, hoists, 
rock crushers, industrial production 
machinery and other equipment... 
all find KAYDON Bearings O.K. 


heavy duty. 


for 


KAYDON engineers are glad to counsel 
with your organization, in confi- 
dence. Capacity now available for 
all sizes and types of KAYDON Bearings 
...and for atmospheric controlled 
heat-treating, precision heat-treat- 
ing, salt-bath and sub-zero condi- 
tioning and treatment, microscopy, 
physical testing and metallurgical 


laboratory services. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


ST ee Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Radial . Ball Thrust 
\he Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 
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ove! 


HOW “UP-TO-DATE” IS 
THE WATER YOU USE? 


W...: can become obsolete, too. 


In industry, new materials and 
methods are constantly posing new 
processing problems. The water 
that was good even by last year’s 
manufacturing standards may not 
be right at all for your needs today. 


To bring process water up-to- 
date, progressive industrialists rely 
on Permutit* Water Conditioning. 
Water can be “tailor-made” by 
Permutit to meet amy requirements, 


regardless of local water conditions. 


You'll be surprised how this 
made-to-order water can speed pro- 
duction and cut operating costs in 
the industrial plant. And what a 
difference it makes in the home. 


For full particulars about Per- 
mutit Conditioned Water, write to 
The Permutit Company, Dept. BW9, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. or Permutit Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


*Trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


PERMUTIT 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


If the water you use isn’t everything it might be, there’s help for - at Water Conditioning 
Headquarters. Scores of industries as well as municipalities, hotels, hospitals, laundries, and 
countless private homes have benefited by Permutit’s long experience with all types of water. 
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mention directly an organizing drive 
by the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers (C.I.0.). 

e “Covert Threat”’—In the American 
Tube Bending case an employer was de- 
clared to be within his rights when he 
promised to abide by the results of an 
NLRB election, but expressed a pref- 
erence for a no-union vote. In the Van 
Raalte case, the board considered the 
timing of the speech—at the start of a 
C.1.O. organizing campaign in the mill 
—conclusive proof that it was intended 
to influence the workers’ attempt at self- 
organization. 

The board held that the speech was 

not “an argument, temperate in form, 
that a union. would be against the em- 
ployees’ interest’—as permitted under 
the American Tube Bending decision— 
but was “a covert threat” against any- 
one “not satisfied” with nonunion opera- 
tions at Van Raalte. 
e Reservation—Reilly concurred in the 
decision that any speech designed “to 
implant fear” constitutes illegal inter- 
ference with organizing rights, but in- 
terpreted the American Tube Bending 
court ruling to permit an employer to 
use arguments against the union 
“couched even in bitter terms” as long 
as no threat of reprisals is made or 
implied. 

The second decision on_ similar 
grounds came in a case involving the 
Clark Bros. Co., Inc., of Olean, N. Y., 
and the United ‘Auto WwW orkers (C.I.0.). 

The board ruled that the company 
violated the National Labor Relations 
Act by ordering its employees to assem- 
ble, one hour before an NLRB election, 
to listen to a speech by the president 
of the firm. The election was won by the 
management-favored Employees Assn. 
of Clark Bros. Co. 

e Required Listening—NLRB’s = ma- 
jority, in the belated ruling on the unfair 
labor practice charge, said that em- 
ployees were “a captive audience” be- 
cause the meeting was called during 
working hours when they could not 
leave the plant; foremen ordered em- 
ployees to gather about loud-speakers, 
and all machinery was turned off so that 
there was no alternative to listening. 

Reilly dissented. As in the Van Raalte 
case, his test of the legality of the em- 
ployer’s remarks was whether they im- 
plied a threat of reprisals for joining a 
union. He: decided that they did not. 
e Suggested Reforms—The retired—but 
not retiring—member of NLRB — 
rated in his dissent the appeal he 
been making for the last five years: more 
freedom for management in union 
organizing drives. 

Before turning over his NLRB seat 
to James J. Reynolds (BW —Jun.22’46, 
p80), Reilly took time out to air a few 
more ideas. Employers, he believes, 
should be given broader rights to peti- 
tion for NLRB elections; the status of 
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supervisory employees should be clari- 
fed, and no administrative agency 
should be permitted to certify foremen 
in bargaining units (page 86) under the 
present Wagner Act; protection of the 
act should be withdrawn from unions 
which strike for objectives contrary to 
the act or which could be gained by 
oaderly processes under the act; NLRB 
should be granted power to cope with 
secondary boycotts; and NLRB enforce- 
ment and prosecuting functions should 
be transferred to the Labor Dept. to 
make the board solely a fact-finding and 
judicial body. 


Maritime Unrest 


Great Lakes strike is called 
off, but more trouble brews on 
both coasts and along the Gulf. 
NWSB ruling is protested. 


Although the National Maritime 

Union (C.I.O.) called off its general 
hipping strike on the Great Lakes in 
wder to concentrate its efforts against 
ibare handful of employers still hold- 
ig Out against a shortened work-weck, 
ill was far from calm this week on the 
maritime shipping front. 
*More Strike Calls—Dissatisfaction of 
A.F.L.’s Seafarers’ International Union 
aid Sailors Union of the Pacific over 
National Wage Stabilization Board re- 
jection of negotiated wage increases re- 
sulted in A.F.L. maritime strike calls 
for 43,000 seamen on Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf coasts. 

Coupled with promises of C.1.O. 

maritime leaders to back the A.F.L. in 
its demands, and with strike threats 
fom Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
horemen’s & Warchousemen’s Union 
(C.1.0.), the A.F.L. action created a 
tew uncertainty over what ships will 
wntinue to move, and for how long. 
* Work Period Shortened—N.M.U. last 
week announced it was calling off its 
like-wide strike because “we have been 
ible to break the seven-day work-week 
and establish the hours of 48 at sea and 
# and 40 in port.” N.M.U. reported 
most employers under contract had 
igned a pattern agreement reached with 
the Bethlehem Transportation Co., and 
that the Lake Carriers Assn. (of employ- 
ets) has recommended that seamen on 
all unorganized ships be given the same 
contract terms. 

Ship operators had a different version 
of why the union had ordered crews 
back to their vessels. At best, operators 
claimed, N.M.U. had had scant success 
in tying up lake shipping (BW—Aug.24 
'{6,p17). The employers said the union 
had been forced to give up its general 
strike—and with it hope of extending its 
jurisdiction among unorganized com- 
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oy, is he mad! For four 
long years he wrestled with his 
patience. ““This is WAR,” he 
said, ‘“what with reports to gov- 
ernment agencies, too little 
help, and one thing and an- 
other the Payroll Department 
just can’t keep up! Things will 
be better when it’s all over.” 
But they’re not! The head of 
the Payroll Department has 
the nervous fidgets. The Gov- 
ernment agencies still demand 
their facts. Things are just as 
black today as last year and 
now he’s mad. He doesn’t know 
about Todd Payroll Systems. 
With a Todd Payroll System 
any clerk can prepare the state- 
ment of earnings, the payroll 
sheet, the individual earnings 


ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


& NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD By 


record ALL AT ONCE! Anda 
Todd Payroll System cuts costs 
by saving FIFTY PERCENT 
OR MORE OF THE TIME 
SPENT IN PAYROLL PREP- 
ARATION! Many small and 
large corporations have found 
that a Todd Payroll System can 
keep everybody—including the 
Wage and Hour Inspector— 
happy. Send in the coupon for 
complete details! 


THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT: 
“*,..we appreciate your payroll sys- 
tem, not only use of the ease 
with which we can now make up 
our payroll but, most important, 
because of the time it saves.” 


Jobn R. Lyman Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


“Over a year ago we purchased 
your payroll system, and in only 
-a few months it has more than 
earned its moderate cost in time 
and effort saved in the prepara- 
tion of our payroll...” 


Bay State Bronze & Aluminum Co. 
East Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3,N. Y. 


Please give me the facts about Todd Payroll 
Systems that speed quarterly reports, cut pay- 
roll posting time, increase accuracy and meet 
all State and Federal regulations. 


Company. 
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panies—because it could not stop ship protest against an NWSB order limiting 


movements with its limited strength them to the same wage increase ($17.50 : 
z A Fi ar Time (about 1,100 of 12,000 sailors on the a month for ablebodied seamen) given 
Or ihe FX eis lakes). N.M.U. seamen in a strike settlement, » ° 
e Ceiling Protested—Strike calls by the In collective bargaining with employers, 
Cc oO NTR re) L two A.F.L. maritime unions were in’ the S.I.U. won a $22.50 monthly in- ; 
—§ : 
( 
Meee || THE LABOR ANGLE : 
$ 
PR E Ss S U ia E $ Change for example, gets a majority of cot- . 
ton textile workers signed up at a 
The union movement is being southern mill and petitions the 
forced to make a major change in its NLRB for an election. The petition 
organizing tactics. goes to the board’s southern regional 
Not since 1937, when the C.I1.O. office in Atlanta where, reports indi- 
struck the Little Steel companies in cate, less than half the necessary per- : 
an effort to make them recognize the sonnel is employed to keep the 
steelworkers union, has the strike fig- paper work there current. The office é 
ured importantly as an organizing _ is falling further and further behind. 
devic®. The C.1.O. had to call off Meanwhile employers may utilize 
the Little Steel strike with its object their rights under the law to raise e 
unattained after a financial outlay objections, demand hearings, and a 
that almost bankrupted the indus- assure themselves that all the proce- 0 
trial union combine. When a year dural technicalities are fully satisfied. p 
afterward the C.I.O. won the ex- Once the papers clear Atlanta, they 0 
clusive bargaining rights it sought arrive in NLRB headquarters in I 
from Little Steel through a National Washington where further delays are a 
Labor Relations Board election, the occasioned by curtailed staff. 1 
strike as an organizing, recognition- As weeks become months and ® 
winning instrument went on the whole seasons go by while the case 01 
shelf for both the C.I.O. and the “pends,” things are happening in Cl 
A.F.L. the mill named in the petition. W 
Since that time, with few im- When the application was filed, a 01 
portant exceptions, union organizing majority of the employees were, like th 
ad i ustable switch! drives have been pointed at using the as _ not, all steamed up by C.I.O.’s m 
machinery provided by the Wagner _ efficient organizers. Filing of an elec- di 
The new X-Press Pressure Switch - es their ants. ortho eo rg — se ps le 
gives adjustable dial control-of this g ci ganizing campaign cruiting campaign has developed to 
entire medium to extra-high pressure the C.1.O. and A.F.L. Dixie opera- fever pitch. But unless the employer at 
range with an operating differential tions—have been planned, staffed, voluntarily capitulates, the union n 
of less than 10%. Actuated by gas or and budgeted on that basis. can’t function as a union until it has fo 
liquid pressures, the electrical circuit ‘ nee > i : 
can be used to operate, control pro- But while the labor movement had __ recognition. It can’t negotiate, it pi 
tective devices, or set off alarm sig- cause to congratulate itself that the can’t settle grievances, its commit se 
nals on heavy hydraulic presses and recently adjourned 79th Congress — tees don’t mect management, th 
machines, pneumatic tools, high- was stopped by the White House U 
pressure process equipment and rr, , : 
pipelines, etc. The X-Press Switch from revising the federal labor code, Lost ta 
is dustproof, splashproof, and only it is now learning that a little-noticed We 
334” x 2” x 4” in size. It is a product legislative action will have a_pro- Under such circumstances, it is sh 
Sen Sb igreceetied a found effect on its organizing activi- a vcry difficult feat indeed to keep the wl 
ing precision pressure switches and ties. The last Congress pared almost union alive for very long. ‘The origi- ® 
bellows devices. $700,000 from NLRB’s annual nal enthusiasm, fed by claims, slo- Te 
budget and already some 200 of the gans, and promises, dies out. And, ; 
Perhaps your plant or products can board’s 990 employees have had to be _ frequently, when the election is held pl 
poner aonesen te maa — fired so that the agency can live after a long interlude following the ‘ 
tries. For further information on the within its appropriation, filing of the petition, enough em- it 
X-Press and other pressure con- ployees have gone cold or sour on the th 
roars seat wo as or 428; TA Short-Handed union to pile up a majoty vole Ee 
request for our new Booklet Num- . against it and the campaign 1s lost. 
ber 600. With a case load higher than at Faced with such problems all the We 
any time since 1937—the board has a__ time now, both the C.1.O. and the att 
* backlog of about 5,000 cases and is A.I’.L. are being forced to find other th 
Di A\? LEX docketing new ones at around a means to bring an organizing effort ot 
it 1,600-a+nonth rate-NLRB’s opera- to a successful conclusion. They are na 
" tions will be slowed down consider- returning to the strike weapon—the en 
ably by being short-handed. means they used before the Wagner tin 
COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY What this means in practical Act was universally employed to force fil 
terms is already apparent. TheC.1.O., an employer to enter into a contract. to 
=a the 
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crease for A.B. members, and the S.U.P. 
$27.50 a month more for the rating. 

The unions protested that NWSB’s 
rejection of a negotiated increase for a 
smaller one set by “government fiat” 
illegally deprived them of their collec- 
tive bargaining rights. This position was 
seconded by N.M.U.’s president Joseph 
Curran. The tender of support won no 
praise from A.F’.L. Curran, the federa- 
tion unions said, merely was bidding for 
$5 more for N.M.U. 


Trucking Crisis 


New York City tie-up stalls 
freight movement over nation 
as embargo is imposed. Strikers 
ask 40% wage increase. 


Business in New York City found its 
efforts to swing back into high gear 
after the Labor Day week end seri- 
ously impeded by a trucking strike which 
police estimated immobilized over 20,- 
000 vehicles and which, because rail- 
roads and interstate truckers imposed 
an embargo on the city, stalled freight 
movement across the country. 
¢ Strikers Demand 40%—Theoretically 
only the city’s general trucking contract, 
covering about 12,000 A.F.L. drivers, 
was involved in the dispute, but the 
only cartage moved as the walkout began 
this week was fresh fruits, vegetables, 
milk, and retail deliveries. Operators not 
directly affected by the tie-up were not 
letting their trucks leave garages. 

The New York State Board of Medi- 
ation and city officials, working day and 
night to find a settlement formula be- 
fore the damming of the city’s trucking 
paralyzed the metropolitan area, were 
scriously handicapped by the fact that 
the whole walkout was unauthorized. 
Union officials—whose rank and file had 
taken over under a “no contract no 
work” slogan—had no power to bargain 
short of a 40% wage increase demand 
which the operators termed “fantastic.” 
* Settlement Rejected—Mayor O’ Dwyer 
recommended that the parties accept an 
184¢-an-hour pay boost compromise 
plus a liberalized vacation schedule and 
a 40-hour week. The operators turned 
it down cold and the union committee, 
though promising to support it, was 
unable to sell it to its membership. 

So confused was the situation at mid- 
week, that even the state and city’s 
attempt to make special provision for 
the movement of essential commodities 
other than perishable food came to 
naught. It seemed apparent that gov 
emment officials would have to mark 
time either until the rebellious rank and 
fle named a committee of their own 
to do some bargaining or until either 
the strikers or operators gave up. 
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A situation arises that calls 
for consideration of the directors 
-—or it might necessitate an imme- 
diate conference with dealers, dis- 
tributors or salesmen. But whatever 
it might be, your Kansas headquar- 
ters is the natural meeting point 


MANY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 
ENJOY THIS ADVANTAGE NOW 


because it is accessible by air in less 
than 15 hours from every corner of 
the country. Whether from Boston 
or San Francisco, Seattle or Raleigh, 
Brownsville or Minneapolis they can 
tell you over the phone, “I'll be there 
in the morning.” In today’s fast 
changing world speed is important. 
Your Kansas location assures you of 
this advantage... and many others. 


You will find much of 
interest in the brechure, 


Among the more than 3000 manu- bess 
facturing and processing plants 4 
already in Kansas there are ' 
more than 50 nationally known - 
industries who have established : 


their principal plants or major 
branches in Kansas where they 
may enjoy the competitive advan- 
tages of central location. This 
Commission will gladly supply 
essential facts regarding this 
and other considerations, 


Let's Leek into Kansas. 
Ask for it em your 
letterhead. 


aS 
ee s 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


* 
cansasgghPivers 


WILLIAM € LONG, Secretory-Director 
802-A Harrison Street, Topeko, Kansos 
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2 She went to the canner’s to see how they manage 
With all the world’s tongue 

hanging out for a sandwich. 
(There’s a million kids hungry for even a taste 
So we can’t let the tiniest bit go to waste!) 


> ete 


4M So she went to the store to get smart herself 
And flew straight to the Taylor Thermometer shelf. 
With their Deep-Fry she conquers 

the shortage of bread 
By serving up French-fried potatoes instead. 
TAYLOR 


INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, 


I Young Mother Hubbard 
went to the cupboard 
To prepare for her family a treat. 
When she got there, 
7 the cupboard was bare 
ee Except for— Wow! — 


% one can of meat! 


Soc cect 


3B She said, ““Food’s so scarce, 

I don't see how you’ve done it!” 
“We don’t,” canner said. “Taylor Instruments run i! 
With their Fulscope Controllers and gadgets and such 
Our quality’s tops and our waste isn’t much!” 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND 


& And whenever the butcher 

comes through with roast beef 
Her Roast Meat Thermometer saves her from grief. 
It helps prevent shrinking, and cooks it just right 
Rare, medium, or well—oh boy, what a sight! 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Several newly developing economic trends held the attention of experi- 
enced foreign traders this week. 


The National Machine Tool Builders Assn. admitted that domestic sales 
are slumping seriously, and that the war-inflated industry must push its 
foreign business intensively if it is to maintain current production. 


A similar export sales drive will develop in several other important 
industries within the next six to ten months unless output is drastically upset 
by protracted strikes. 


Saddled with a hopelessly inflated production capacity, airplane pro- 
ducers long ago rushed out to get export business. 


Results so far have been modest though they have brought the industry 
a flow of foreign buying missions. 


Latest to come is a four-man group from Syria. 


Indian industrial leaders still hope to make long-term contracts for U.S. 
equipment or for local production rights on a licensing basis. 


A number of foreign industrial competitors—notably Britain, Canada, 
and Sweden—continue to make large export contracts which promise to win 


them preferred long-term replacement positions in important world markets. 


Britain, holding an unquestioned lead in the drive for such rich Empire 
markets as South Africa—both for equipment and for contracts for local 
industrialization—has now rushed a special trade mission into the Caribbean 
countries. 

7 

Undismayed by unfavorable U.S. reaction to the bilateral, five-year 
wheat contract that Ottawa signed several weeks ago with Great Britain, 
Canada now is reported to be negotiating a similar deal with Belgium. 

Brussels is said to be negotiating for 11,000,000 bu. of wheat a year. 

The British contract calls for an average of 150,000,000 bu. annually. 

Both contracts are based on the current Canadian export price of $1.55 
a bu.—well below the U.S. price of $2.15 a bu. 


Holland, just recovering from the Nazi occupation and worried over the 
possible loss of some of its prewar advantages in the Netherlands East Indies, 
is organizing a drive for a growing share in Latin American markets. 


A Netherlands-South American Institute has been established in Amster- 


dam and plans to open trade promotion offices in several South American 


countries. 
e 
A few sophisticated U.S. manufacturers refuse to be fooled into overcau- 
tious inaction by continuing international bickering—mainly between the 
U.S.S.R. and the western powers. 
Boldly admitting that the world is already unalterably split into two 
camps, they know the odds are against open warfare for at least ten years 


and are setting out to make the most of the interval. 


7 
The Monsanto Co. of Australia has completed a new plant near 
Melbourne for the manufacture of sulphadiazine and related drugs. 
Designed and installed by Australian engineers, the plant will soon 
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be able to supply all of Australia’s requirements for the sulpha drugs. - 


e 

A third manufacturer of phonograph records is about to invade the 
Mexican field, with an eye on markets throughout Latin America. 

Columbia Recording Corp. will build a $250,000 Mexican plant next 
year, to turn out 5,000 double-faced records daily. 

Until now, RCA Victor Mexicana has had the only complete record 
factory in Mexico. 

Three weeks ago a Mexican capitalist announced a plan for an all- 
Mexican firm to challenge Victor’s hold on the market (BW—Aug. 17’46,p98). 
he 

In addition to the rapid-frequency steamship sailings recently reestab- 
lished between U. S. ports and the Union of South Africa, Washington has 
now paved the way for regular air service. 

Recent ruling by the Civil Aeronautics Board grants Pan American 
Airways two routes to Capetown—one from New York via the Azores, Dakar, 
Monrovia, Accra, and Leopoldville, and the other branching off from the South 
American run at Natal and crossing the South Atlantic by way of Ascension 
Island. 

CAB expects the service to carry only 4,000 passengers during the first 
year, but to help U.S. manufacturers grab the supply business formerly 
handled by Axis powers and amounting, in 1937, to about $100 million. 

+ 

South African manufacturers will also make a play to hold the trade 
developed with neighboring territories during the war. 

A special trade mission has already left for Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, 
French Equatorial Africa, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Kenya. 


Aim is to preserve current trade in palm oil, cocoa beans, and timber to 
supply the Union’s needs, and maintain annual outlets for more than $25- 
million of South African products. 

2 


Removal by Washington of restrictions on export licenses on U.S. 


goods for Austria is part of the aggressive new drive to call Moscow’s bluff in 
the battle for markets in Central Europe. 


You can expect a similar plan to be pushed in Hungary, though results 

should not be expected before next year. 
» 

Watch the United Nations Food & Agriculture Organization conference 
in Copenhagen for a clue to the success of the forthcoming preliminary meet- 
ing of the International Trade Organization in London next month. 

FAO leaders want a world food board and a two-price system for 
distributing foodstuffs and agricultural commodities in international trade. 

If the scheme is accepted: at Copenhagen, it still must be sold to the 
ITO which ultimately would be expected to translate it into practice. 


Don’t miss the encouraging note in the relaxation of wartime trading 
restrictions on wool. 


Auction sales were resumed in Australia on Sept. 2, with buyers present 


from all parts of the world except Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
London also is lifting restrictions and wool auctions will be resumed 


there on Sept. 9. 
Contents gopyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 7, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., Now York, N. ¥. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Bata Resumes Czech Ties 


With an eye on western trade, Prague permits nationalized 
shoe giant to negotiate a two-way accord with its British progeny. 
Compensation issue still open. Zlin plant making rapid recovery. 


PRAGUE —Czechoslovakia has made 
another gesture of friendship toward the 
western capitalist world. 

After months of difficult and occa- 
sionally acrimonious negotiations, the 
nationalized $500 million Bata shoe en- 
terprises have renewed their commercial 
ties with the Bata empire, extending to 
28 foreign countries with 4,000 retail 
outlets. The move was long-delayed, 
but not unexpected (BW —Jan.26'46, 

27 

e Exchange of Goods—Under an agree- 
ment signed months ago but just now 
revealed, the Czech Bata firm—known 
since nationalization as the Czecho- 
slovak Leather & Rubber Enterprise, 
National Enterprises, Prague—is send- 
ing machinery and shoes to a British 
Bata offspring, Bata Development Ltd., 
London. The British firm will supply 
the Czech enterprise with raw mate- 
rials and semimanufactures. 

As a result of the agreement, which 
was arranged under the watchful eye of 
the Czech Ministry of Foreign ‘lrade, 
an exchange in each direction of goods 
valued at about $1,000,000 will now be 


possible. 
In fact, Bata Development Ltd. has 
already shipped  goatskins, bottom 


leather, needles for shoe machinery, 
and finished upper leather valued at 
$600,000 from Rotterdam via railroad 
to the Bata works at Zlin, Moravia. 

e New Phase—In the other direction, 
Czech Leather & Rubber pe fe 
Zlin, has shipped 100,000 pairs of foot- 
wear, mostly rubber boots. 

Conclusion of the agreement between 
the Czech management of the Zlin 
works and the London firm ends an 
impasse that threatened the entire Bata 
empire. 

For months it seemed that seizure of 
the Moravian Bata works and creation 
of a national enterprise under a five-man 
management committee headed by a 
Communist, Dr. Ivan Holy, spelled the 
end of a family company that circled 
the globe and made shoe history for 
half a century to the melodic clink of 
gold entering the Bata coffers. ‘The giant 
Zlin works mothered the worldwide em- 
pire, supplying know-how and equip- 
ment unobtainable elsewhere. 
® Production Recovering—Already the 
Zlin works are reported to have achieved 
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production of 500,000 pairs of shoes 
a week—about 50% of prewar output by 
the privately run firm. But less than 
80% of the plant is now in operation, 
since rebuilding has not caught up with 
the damage done by Allied bombers in 
1944. 

While shoe production lags because 
of inexperienced management and lack 
of raw materials, labor, and plant space, 
machinery output of the Zlin works is 
zooming. Shoe production at the pre- 
war level of a million pairs a week is 
scheduled for 1948. 

e Compensation Issue—Left unsettled 
is the question of compensation to the 
Bata family for the nationalized prop- 
erty. The company was blacklisted by 
the Allies, and the wartime manager 
has been charged with collaboration by 
the Prague government. When Eduard 
Benes returned with his government to 


5 
Prague and swiftly nationalized the larg- 


est Czech firms and utilities, compensa- 
tion was assured—provided the com- 
panies concerned had a record of non- 
collaboration. — 

Since the end of the war, and failure 
of Jan Bata—brother of the founder— 
to get to first base in negotiations with 
Czech officials, Thomas J. Bata, son of 
the founder, has been maneuvering into 
position to clarify the future status of 
the shoemaking empire to which he 
falls heir. 

Key figure in the protracted discus- 
sions, and pinch-hitter for 32-year-old 
Tom Bata when he is attending to the 
Bata Canadian branch’s business, is 
A. F. White, a Briton and the real brain 
in the fcreign management of Bata en- 
White’s 


terprises. signature appears 
with Thomas Bata’s on the Zlin-London 
agreement. 


e Agreement Terms—Outstanding fea- 
tures of the commercial accord between 
the Czech Bata firm and its London 
relative provide that: 

(1) Zlin will have complete control 
of machine types shipped to foreign 
branches and of what machines go to 
each branch. ; 

(2) The Zlin firm will have the first 
tight of purchase of any machine ex- 
ported and later offered for sale. 

(3) Payment for exports of Czech 
machines will be in the currencies of re- 
ceiving countries (not necessarily pounds 
sterling). 

(4) The present contract is con- 


UNDERSIZE ROLLING STOCK TO SELL THE SOVIETS 


This week at the Allied Railway Supply Assn. show in Chicago, the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, displayed a 16-ft., quarter-size model (above 

of its Norfolk & Western Ry. series 600 steam locomotive. But Chicago was 
just a way station for the $50,000 toy, whose boiler rises to show its inner work- 
ings; final destination is Moscow and the industrial sample fair established 
(BW —Sep.16'44,p112) as a “shopping” and training center for Russian industry. 
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sidered only a preliminary to larger, 
more inclusive agreements. 

(5) Both parties pledge themselves 

to facilitate their dealings by appeal to 
the foreign exchange and import-export 
license authorities of each country, to 
encourage the resumption of trade. 
e Czech Gains—Czech trade has made 
a spectacular recovery since the war's 
end, although it is still only about one- 
third as large in dollar value as before 
the war. The Bata Zlin works have been 
instrumental in promoting deals to fur- 
ther the expansion. 

In the first five months of this year, 
Czech imports totaled $48,700,000 and 
exports ran to $60 million. Czechoslo- 
vakia’s best customers were Switzer- 
land ($15,500,000), the Soviet Union 
($8,300,000), and the United States 
($5,400,000). The U.S.S.R. ($9,000,- 
000), Hungary ($6,000,000), Switzer- 
land ($5,000,000), and the U.S. ($5.- 
000,000) were Czechoslovakia’s chief 
suppliers. 

Germany was the sixth largest Czech 
supplier ($2,800,000) and tenth largest 
customer ($1,800,000) during the five- 
month period. 

e Foreign Deals—Two recent trade ar- 
rangements made by the Bata firm call 
for: 

(1) The purchase of $1 million of 
synthetic rubber from the United States, 
arranged by Miles Sherover, American 
agent representing U. S. firms in Prague. 

(2) An exchange of an unspecified, 


but reportedly large, shipment of Bata 
shoes and rubber boots to the U.S.S.R. 
for synthetic rubber from the Schonau 
plant in Germany and raw hides from 
the Soviet Union. 

Self-designated bridge between the 
Soviets and the West, Czechoslovakia 
is playing both sides cautiously and 
cleverly. Reconstruction of the Bata em- 
pire with its farflung connections will 
foster Czech trade, earn needed foreign 
exchange. 


FRENCH CARS IN MEXICO 


MEXICO, D. F.—Following on the 
heels of British traders whose products 
are already rolling on Mexican roads, 
the first shipment of French auto- 
mobiles since the end of the war is 
en route to Mexico. 

The cars, manufactured by the Regie 
National des Usines Renault at Billan- 
court, Seine—the nationalized Renault 
plants—are of two types: (1) Juvaqua- 
tre, a small four-pasenger, four-cylin- 
der car; (2) Fourgonette, a light, 300- 
kilo-load_ station-wagon-truck. 

A new Mexican-owned corporation, 
Compania Automoviles, S. A., was re- 
cently formed to sell the Renault cars 
which were popular in Mexico before 
the war. President and general mana- 
ger of the firm is Manuel Antuna. 

The French factory has promised 
regular monthly quotas to the Mexi- 
can distributor. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS MAKE GOOD TRADE 


In New Orleans’ smartly equipped International House (left to right), Harry 
De Butts, Southern Ry. vice-president, Julio Salas, Panama import-exporter, 
and House managing director Charles Nutter discuss trade projects as they 
lunch. The noncommercial center for Pan-American businessmen is a vital 
prop in the city’s dream of becoming Western Hemisphere trade hub—a 
project that got a material boost when Washington created a “free port” in 


its harbor (BW —Jul.6°46,p34). 
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Can Controversy 


Mexican rivals protest aid 
given by their government to 
affiliate of Continental, which 
will make food containers. 


MEXICO, D. F.—Mexican tin cap 
manufacturers, fighting to preserve their 
vested interests, have failed in their 
efforts to prevent the setting up of a 
Mexican afhliate of Continental Can 
Corp. 

The new company, Envases Gen- 

erales Continental de Mexico, S. A., is 
predominantly Mexican-owned. Con- 
tinental Can Corp. holds a 20% share 
of the $1,200,000 capital and will sup- 
ply machinery and technical assistance 
during the firm’s infancy. 
e Plant Being Readied—Construction of 
the factory is now in progress, and ma- 
chinery from the United States is being 
moved in, preparatory to the start of 
production in October. The plant will 
make chiefly food containers. Mexico 
normally imports quantities of food 
containers from the United States. 

However, Mexican can  makers— 

chiefly engaged in making noncompeti- 
tive types of cans—have been conducting 
a campaign of protest in local news- 
paper advertisements against the gov- 
ernment’s decision to grant the new 
company a rating of “new and neces- 
sary.” This classification provides tax- 
exemption during the first years of pro- 
duction and permits duty-free importa- 
tion of capital equipment. 
e Charges—The Mexican rivals charge 
the United States with having injured 
their interests by allocating tinplate to 
nonmanufacturers during the war and 
to the Continental Can affiliate before 
it is ready for operation. They are en- 
deavoring to persuade government offi- 
cials to rescind the “new and necessary” 
rating. Meanwhile the new factory is 
rapidly nearing completion. 


INDIA MECHANIZES FARMS 


Indian purchases of United States 
war surplus materials have accelerated 
mechanized field-crop cultivation. 

In recent months India has imported 
450 diesel tractors from the U.S. and 
the United Kingdom and obtained an 
equal number from war surplus in the 
China-Burma-India area. 

Indian implement factories, which 
were converted to munitions produc- 
tion, have so far been unable to meet 
backed-up demand for agricultural hand 
tools. 

Now the government has decided to 
help Patel & Co. start the manufacture 
of plows, harrows, and cultivators. 

j i aircraft factory at Gharpuri, near 
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budget control of stock prevents over-supplies that eat into profits 


Safe-Cabinets furnish certified fire protection, assuring availability 


—Kardex visualizes ““Fact-Power” for on-time executive action. of proof-of-loss records needed in collecting insurance claims. 


Prevent Stock from Stealing Profits 
.. with full use of 


® In 1946, the positive control of ma- 
terials stands out as one of the most 
serious responsibilities of management. 
Whether the control involves raw ma- 
terials, processed or purchased parts, 
finished goods, tools or maintenance 
supplies, it is necessary to dlluminate 
current facts so that required action will 
be prompt and positive. 
This is the function of Remington 
Rand “Fact-Power” in stock control. 
**Fact-Power” simplifies executive con- 
trol b group classification, by branches 
and offices since it vesibly relates the cur- 
tent rate of turnover and inventory values 
to those budgeted and authorized. At the 
item-by-item operating level, it visually 
analyzes all conditions to make action 
practically automatic when needed. 
“Fact-Power” can help you reduce 
budgets, lower purchasing and other 
costs, and maintain stock in the most 
profitable relation to production fore- 
casts or sales volume. 
“Management Controller #708” is a new 
study of modern stock control methods, 
available on special loan. Ask our near- 
est Branch Office for it, or write to us. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
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8 
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Newest form of stock control “Fact-Power” at the operating level. The Remington 
Rand Graph-A-Matic Computing Chart automatically converts numeric balances into 
action. Prevention of overstocks and understocks is positive with this system.. 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND ING. 


TESTING 


PRODUCTION 


PRECO,+“PRESS 


Versatile . . . Fast . . . Accurate. 

This Preco Press is a bench-type all-purpose 
hydraulic press which is adaptable to di- 
versified applications requiring pressures 
up to 40,000 pounds. 

It is used in many production operations 
to save money. It is used to laminate photos, 
documents, etc., and is invaluable for labo- 
ratory or testing work. 

Available with 8” x 8” or 83%4”-x 12” platens 


equipped with fast action heating elements and 
cooling coils. Two-stage hydraulic pump. has a 


high speed stroke for quick closure and a high 
pressure stroke for maximum squeeze. 
Tell us your proposed application. Complete 


data will be promptly supplied. Dealers in all 
principal cities. 


PRECO INCORPORATED 


962 East 61st St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


DEPENDABLE 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


NORTHWESTERN 
ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 


or for further information write home office. 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 


Seattle 1, Washington. 


Poona, has been leased to the company 
pending construction of a $3 million 
permanent plant. Company engineers 
are being sent to Europe and the U.S. 
to study production techniques, and first 
production is scheduled for late this 
year. 

Tata will provide the steel for the 
Patel plant, and the government has 
placed firm orders for 1,250 implements 
at a cost of nearly $1,000,000. Deliver- 
ies on this order are to be made by 
February, 1947. 


PROMOTE BRAZILIAN TRADE 


Formation of two companies to pro- 
mote trade between Canada and Brazil 
has been announced at Toronto. 

Canadian-Brazil Commerce, Ltd., the 
Canadian company largely owned by 
Toronto capital, is headed by Maj. 
James E. Hahn of John Inglis Co., war- 
time munitions manufacturer. 

The Brazilian company, with head- 
quarters at Rio de Janeiro, is Brasil- 
Canada S.A. Industria e Commercio, 
and its director, A. F. Schmidt, is now 
in Canada. 

The two companies will promote 
trade between the firms they represent, 
but in addition they will handle trade 
for other companies. 


CANADA 


Exchange Control 


Wartime powers invoked to 
keep capital from flowing out of 
Dominion are extended 3 years 
after a parliamentary set-to. 


OTTAWA-Foreign exchange control 
was written into the statutes of Canada 
for a three-year period last week just as 
Parliament closed a long 1946 session. 

The law continues extensive powers 
that were vested in the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board at the start of the 
war, under which for a time Canadians 
were unable to spend money for travel 
in the United States. No such restric- 
tions are now in force, the only limita- 
tions applied being on the export of 
capital, but the board has power to 
clamp them on at any time. 

e Senate Dissert—Before the measure 
became law, it brought about a near re- 
volt against the Liberal Mzckenzie King 
government by the strongly Liberal, ap- 
pointed Canadian Senate. Canada’s 
upper house is normally the less power- 
ful and less active of the two houses 
of Parliament, but the foreign exchange 
control bill gave the elder statesmen 
a chance to hit out against regimenta- 


NOW ON SALE AT 
The G-E STORE 
Shick Shavers 


Automobile Refrigerators 
Electric Water Heaters 
“Hobert” Potato Peelers 
Fruit Washers 
Commercial Refrigerators 
Electric Ranges 
Oil Burning Stoves 
Glasbake Ware 
Table and Floor Lamps 
Chrome & Leather Breakf ast Nook Furniture 
Table Stoves-Grills- Toasters 
Electric Ovens-Space Heaters 
Electric Irons-Teble Broilers 
Electric Clocks-Coffee Makers 
Columbia Record Alb 


bums 
GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


GUADALAIABA. «ABT. 183 6 8 1. OE LETRAN 
te MEZICO. DF. Las 


SPARKING UP A MARKET 
U.S. shoppers might hunt long be- 


fore lighting on such a galaxy of 
devices as that advertised by General 
Electric in the Mexico City Post 
(above). But in Mexico, where de- 
mand is light and such items are 
novelties, a few goods make a splash; 
in this country, the same stock would 
be virtually lost on the shelves. 


tion and governmental intervention in 
business. 

Typical of Senate reaction was the 
complaint of Sen. T. A. Crerar of Mani- 
toba, a recent cabinet minister. He ob- 
served that the government was in the 
wheat business, in housing, in land, sea, 
and air transportation, in radio broad- 
casting, producing motion _ pictures, 
manufacturing rubber, and had recently 
created a Canadian Commercial Corp. 
to carry on export and import trade. 

e Rights Held Periled—Foreign  ex- 
change control legislation, Crerar con- 
tended, taken with other legislation al- 
ready on the statute books, would give 
to an administration inclined to au- 
thoritarianism the power “‘to completely 
shackle the commerce of the country 
and interfere absolutely with the fanda- 
mental rights of the individual citizen.” 

The Senate did not reject the bill as 
Crerar asked, which would have created 
something of a precedent. Its criticism, 
however, induced the administration re- 
luctantly to agree to a time limit. If not 
re-enacted, the law will expire 60 days 
after the start of the 1949 parliamentary 
session. 

Also, to bring it in line with current 
practice since the Canadian dollar came 
to parity, a clause was inserted making 
it legal to hold limited quantities of 
United States currency. 

e U.S. Dollars Passed—The original reg- 


ulations required everyone coming into 
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possession of foreigu currency to turn it 
in to the board through the banks. 
When the exchange differential dis- 
appeared, American dollars started cir- 
culating. They reached merchants and 
others through tourist spending and 
were regularly given out in change. 

Behind the administration’s desire to 
continue the control plan is fear of a 
fight of capital to the United States. 
Holdings of gold and U. S. dollars as of 
the last report on Dec. 31, 1945, totaled 
$1,508,000,000. 

Since then, because of a preponder- 

ance of imports over exports in Cana- 
dian-American trade, there has been a 
deficit on current account. 
e Reasons Why—During the next twelve 
years, bonds and debentures payable 
solely or optionally in U.S. funds fall 
due to a total of $1 billion. The govern- 
ment urged retention of exchange con- 
trol because it did not believe it could 
take care of the current deficit, be pre- 
pared to repay maturing obligations ac- 
cording to contract, and at the same 
time relax controls to permit nonresi- 
dents to sell securities at will and take 
the proceeds away and to allow Canadi- 
ans to transfer capital abroad. 


RAILWAY WAGES RISE 


OTTAWA-Six months ago, R. C. 
Vaughan, president of the Canadian 
National Railways, complained that rail- 
way operators in Canada were in the 
“toughest kind of a squeeze play” due 
to rising costs and declining traffic 
volume. 

The squeeze grew appreciably tighter 
lst week as the government-owned 
C.N.R. agreed with all rail unions ex- 
cept one on a 10¢-an-hour wage in- 
crease. The same settlement was made 
by the Ontario Northland Railway, and 
the privately owned Canadian Pacific 
was expected to follow suit. 

The railway settlement was within 
the 10¢ limit, set by Prices Board 
Chairman Donald Gordon, beyond 
which wage increases could not go with- 
out endangering price levels. To the 
triking steel, rubber, electrical, auto- 
motive, and other C.I.O.-affiliated 
unions, Labor Minister Humphrey 
Mitchell held up the railway settlement 
as the kind of deal which could be ob- 
tained without striking. 

On the basis of the trend of railway 
amings, however, the settlement prob- 
ibly means elimination or sharp reduc- 
tion of surpluses. Last year the C.N.R. 
amed $24,000,000 and budgeted for 
i surplus of $7,000,000 this year. 
. R.’s surplus last year was $35,000,- 


"Both roads are contemplating applica- 
tons for freight rate increases but they 
lave held off so far in deference to 
he government’s price stabilization 
plogram, 
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ELECTRONIC CORPORATION 


T H E M A R K E T S (FINANCE SECTION-PAGE 70) 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 150.2 163.2 171.9 150.7 
Railroad ....... 50.5 566 60.2 54.3 
ee 77.0 841 90.1 71.3 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 124.6 124.7 123.2) 121.1 
Railroad ....... 117.1 117.5 117.8 114.2 
ee 115.6 115.6 115.2 115.5 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Wall Street Admits It’s All Over 


This week even Wall Street’s most 
vociferous congenital bulls were at 
last willing to admit that the famous 
bull market move which got under way 
back in April, 1942, probably actually 
did expire late last spring. 

Their belated waving of the white 
flag on this recently much-disputed 
point (BW—Aug.10’46,p106) — was 
caused by the market’s showing on 
Tuesday, a day that left them no al- 
ternative. ‘Tuesday actually revealed 
the Big Board in the throes of its worst 
experience in many years—its sharpest 
price tumble, in fact, since late 1937, 
according to the Dow-Jones price aver- 
ages, and the sharpest price spill since 
1930, according to other popular market 
barometers. 

e Hard Hit—Causing Tuesday’s troubles 
were successive avalanches of selling 
orders, a distinct lack of supporting bids, 
and today’s traditional thin markets. 
Before the closing gong on that day, 
individual stocks had rung up losses 


ranging up to as much as $17 in the case 
of such an ordinarily hard-to-jar blue 
chip as du Pont common: 

However, du Pont wasn’t the only 
“active” stock to suffer severely because 
of a sudden boiling over of recent grow. 
ing pessimism. Declines were many and 
widespread. Allied Chemical, for ex- 
ample, was off $10 that day; Schenley 
and Hiram Walker were down $10.50 
each; Eastman Kodak down $8.75; and 
Charles Pfizer, an early-1946 speculative 
favorite among the chemicals, off as 
much as $8.50. American Tel. & Tel, 
was also down $4.50. 
@©On the Casualty List—Casualtie; 
among the heavy industrial group wer 
especié ally numerous. United States Steel 


_ and Bethlehem Steel declined about $6 


each, American Rolling Mills dropped 
about $4, and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube lost $7. Among the motors, 
Chrysler and General Motors were down 
almost $8 and $4.50 to new 1946 lows. 
Losses in other pivotal issues wer 
likewise serious. Goodrich led the rub- 
ber group’s retreat with a drop of $6, 
and Anaconda and American Smeltin 
among the metals were off up to $5, 
Such stalwart oils as Phillips Petroleum 
and Texas Co. disclosed $5 and $4.50 
declines; Montgomery Ward was 0 
$6.50; and American Woolen common 
and preferred showed $7.50 to $12.5! 
losses. National Dairy was another tt 
hit a bad air hole. From $37, it dropped 
off at one time Tuesday to $30. 
e Rails and Utilities, Too—Among the 
rails, which gave a particularly dismal 
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Deve, Steadard & Poor's Corp. © susiness weex 


bout $6 performance, $5 and even above-$10 
dropped josses were fairly common among such 
Sheet &§ stocks as Santa Fe, Union Pacific, 
motors Southern Ry., Southern Pacific, Illinois 


sre do 


4 Central, and Delaware & Hudson. And 


46 lows the utility group also wasn’t neglected 


1es Wwe 


the rub 


“® by Tuesday’s avid sellers. 
As a result, 986 of the 1,075 issues 


p of $68 changing hands on Tuesday disclosed 


Smeltin 


p to $5, 


8% losses at the close. New 1946 lows 
registered totaled 548, and trading vol- 


etroleum ume expanded to 2,900,000 shares, the 
id $4.58 highest level since last January. 


was 0 


e What Indexes Showed—Even more 


CommMoNg spectacular, however, were the changes 
> $12,518 wought that day in the Dow-Jones 
other tof averages. That industrial index, for ex- 
— ample, disclosed a loss of 54%, the rail 


nong the 
y dismal 
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§ companied by sufficient activity to send 


average a drop of over 8%, and the utili- 
ties a 74% loss. 

Wednesday’s Big Board festivities 
revealed, almost from the start, a con- 
siderable drop in the previous day’s 
selling pressure. Some definite rallying 
tendencies were also noticeable, ac- 


that day’s trading total up to 3,620,000 


___|175—§ shares, one of the memorable trading 


peaks of recent years. 


LI of latility Plus-As Usual 


Operations of the metal fabricating 
companies have always revealed the wide 
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75@'cavy industry group. So have their 


stock issues (chart). Such shares, tradi- 
tionally eventual bull market parade 
leaders, have always been quick to nose- 
tive spectacularly toward the end of 
such parties. 

*Ups and Downs—Earnings of seven 
laders in that trade, for example, 
twomed from around $3,000,000 in 
1935 to $11,700,000 in 1936. By 1937, 
however, they had slumped to $7,300,- 
000, and 1938 actually saw a joint 
Meficit of almost $2,500,000. 


Standard & Poor’s metal fabricating 
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stock price index has done some even 
more sensational looping. In March, 
1929, that average touched 504.5, but 
by November it had dropped down to 
213.0, and a year later it had retreated 
to 64.7. From a 1934 low of only 
39.8, it later skyrocketed to a 1937 high 
of 196.7, only to plummet by June, 
1938, to 49.4. 

e Postwar Prospect—Last summer few 
segments of business were considered 
by Wall Street to enjoy a more favored 
postwar position than the metal fabri- 
cating group. Importance was attached 
to the war-accumulated demand for its 
products and to the effects of an ex- 
panding domestic postwar economy. 
Booms of two years and upwards were 
forecast for many of the various dur- 
able goods requiring much copper and 
brass. Because of such factors, shares 
in the group became early-favored 
postwar buys. 

Street quarters still estimate that for 

many months to come huge amounts 
of copper cable, wire, and related 
products will be needed for privately 
owned utilities and government-spon- 
sored electrification projects. And it is 
expected that ten years will be needed 
to satisfy the demands that housing 
will make upon the metal fabricators, 
upwards of two years to abate today’s 
urge for home electrical appliances and 
equipment, and perhaps four years to 
meet the demand of the automobile 
and truck manufacturers. 
e Records Expected—The industry like- 
wise expects its production over the 
next few years to set new peacetime 
records, provided (a big if) strikes and 
material shortages can be eliminated. 

Thus far postwar sales of the group 

have been badly affected by its own 
strikes and by shortages in copper, lead, 
cotton yarn, plasfics, rubber, etc., 
caused in large part by outside labor 
troubles. Also sapping postwar earnings 
have been the sharp upward wage ad- 
justments necessitated despite many 
sharp production-inspired wage hikes 
in wartime. As a result, average hourly 
wages in some cases are now 40% above 
1941 levels, and for the trade as a 
whole 1946 wage costs are probably 
50% to 60% above prewar figures. 
e Price Relief—The trade has been 
granted 1946 increases in its OPA 
ceiling prices, which have offset some 
of its higher postwar operating costs. 
These boosts, however, haven’t proved 
sufficient as yet, due partly to restricted 
production volumes, to overcome all 
1946’s unfavorable factors. 

Earnings of four leaders in the group, 
in fact, came to only $2,251,000 in the 
first half of 1946, as against $3,769,000 
in the same 1945 months. Despite 
recent improved operating conditions, 
the trade’s full 1946 profits are not 
expected to run much above the net 
of 1945, its poorest year since 1939. 
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Anti-friction bearings and 
all working parts, including 
the automatic brake, operat- 
ing in grease in a sealed hous- 
ing are responsible for easy 
lifting. 


Where manual lifting must 
be done, use ‘Budgit’ Chain 
Blocks, which embody the only 
radical improvements in fifty 
years of chain blocks. 


*Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to lift up to “4, 4, 
1, and 2-ton loads. Prices start at $59.50 list. Send 
for Bulletin No. 367 for more detailed information. 


|; BUDGIT”’ 
=") Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 


‘American’ Industrial Instruments, 
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THE TREND 


THINKING ABOUT BUSINESS CYCLES 


Although the average businessman is today up to his 
neck in a sea of labor and material shortages, and a ris- 
ing tide of costs threatens to engulf him, he still manages 
to cast a somewhat apprehensive eye toward those busi- 
ness barometers that purport to register the shape of 
things in the future. For it is clear that the historical 
record of tomorrow will chronicle the present as a boom 
period, and past experience suggests that eventually some 
decline from the current high level of business activity 
is extremely likely if not inevitable. 

Those of the business community who are engaged in 
the important task of anticipating such a change owe a 
debt of long standing to the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, which for many years has taken the 
lead in developing the statistics necessary to an under- 
standing of the current business situation. The debt has 
been compounded recently by the publication of a 
new volume, “Measuring Business Cycles,” that contains 
many of the statistical fruits of years of research. 


@ While this new work is of value chiefly to those who 
make the measurement of business activity their specialty, 
it is also crammed with facts that add further perspective 
to an interpretation of such periods as the troubled thirties. 
For after examining business in the U. S., Britain, France, 
and Germany for a period that embraces almost a cen- 
tury, the authors have concluded that, although business 
cycles have been getting more severe, their length has 
not shown any tendency to increase. Moreover, the study 
further confirms with a wealth of statistical detail the 
understanding of most observers that each business cycle 
is unique in itself. 

It is this unique character of each business cycle that 
complicates the task of business forecasting. For if each 
period differs from all others, a knowledge of the facts 
of past experience can in itself throw but little light on 
the future. The facts require explanation, and explana- 
tion involves the selection of the most significant facts 
and the correlating of them in a series of cause and effect 
relationships. 


¢ In recent years the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search has concentrated on gathering and putting into 
measureable form the elusive facts of past experience. It 
has done little to explain their causal relationships so as 
to make of the business cycle less of an enigma. For this 
reason the news that Wesley C. Mitchell, for many years 
the guiding spirit of the National Bureau, will soon pub- 
lish an explanatory, although preliminary, report on 
“What Happens During Business Cycles” has been re- 
ceived with gratification. 

But the National Bureau is uniquely capable of per- 
forming a further service to the business community. It 
possesses the collective ability to apply the hard test of 
past experience to each of the prominent theories that 
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supposedly explain the cycle. While Prof. Mitchell's 
work will travel part of this road, we are told that it is 
not designed to make a thorough exploration. 


© Without question the starting-point for any such test 
should be the theory of the cycle advanced by the late 
Lord Keynes. For the Keynesian doctrines not only are 
widely held by many contemporary Americans in Dosie 
tions of public responsibility, but they also stand out 
among the intellectual pillars upon which the British 
Labor Party has founded its program. 

In its briefest (and all too simplified) form the Key- 
nesian theory holds that business cycles are usually the 
end result of fluctuations in the total of investment ex 
penditures. It is the spending by business and consumers 
on inventories, plant and equipment, housing, and such 
durable goods as automobiles and household appliances 
that is supposed to fluctuate initially, while consumer 
demand for nondurables only moves greatly as it feels 
the effect of the expansion or contraction of employment 
in the investment goods lines. Moreover, Keynes further 
assumed that consumers and business tended to save 4 
larger proportion of their incomes as the level of income’ 
increased, thereby making necessary a growing expendi 
ture for investment if a money income equivalent to the 
savings was to be kept in action. 


@ The latest Business Week Report to Executives (BW— 
Aug.24'46,p45) revealed that investment expenditures cer 
tainly have increased markedly over the past year and 
should continue to expand over coming months. But it 
also showed an exceptionally high expenditure on non- 
durable goods and a saving rate smaller than in prewar 
days—just the opposite of what Keynes assumed. 

Is heavier consumer spending a temporary war-induced 
phenomenon or could it represent a fundamental change 
in the habits of consumers? This question and a host of 
others suggested by Keynes have significance in them 
selves. But such questions also possess an added impor 
tance in that hundreds of leaders in business and govert- 
ment now ask them, having either consciously or uncom 
sciously adopted the Keynesian concepts as an aid to 
their thinking. 

In a recent report on its activities, the National Bureat 
of Economic Research recognized the paramount posk 
tion of the Keynesian theory in contemporary thinking 
about business cycles. It implied, however, that it would 
not pause in its important task of unearthing the facts 
of past experience in order to apply the whole of the 
information it now possesses to a test of the Keynesian 
doctrines. We hope this is not a final decision, and that, 
even as it continues to dig for historical detail, the bureat 
will occasionally piece together its great mass of facts 
along the lines so provocatively suggested by Keynes ang 
others. 
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FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, big name in food-packaging equipment, produces at its Sprague-Sells Divi- 
sion a high-speed carton filler for “‘quick frozen” fresh foods. A Shell Industrial Lubricant smooths its operation. 


Kitchen Garden — all year ‘round 


pesmi “kitchen garden” is the frozen-food package—an 
ever-bearing crop, garden fresh . . . in season or out. A 
Food Machinery Corporation invention helps deliver the crop. 


The machine fills cartons. Completely new in design, devel- 
oped for the special needs in frozen-food plants, this carton 
filler holds speed records coast to coast . . . automatically opens, 
fills, and closes 100 cartons a minute. One of them has whipped 
out 4000 packages of frozen peas an hour . . . 25 tons a day! 


Essential to this complex operation is an extremely tough 
lubricant . . . adhesive . . . able to stay where it’s needed . . . on 
the gears. Food Machinery Corporation brought the problem to 
Shell Lubrication Engineers . . . accepted, after grueling tests, 
Shell’s recommendation . . . 


To date, this Shell heavy gear grease has operated continu- 


ously and successfully in plants all over the country . . . unde: 
varied, and severe, operating conditions. So convincing has 
been its performance that the same Shell grease has been 
adopted for the varied models of FMC’s rugged double huskers 
and hand pack fillers . . . 


As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s complete and 
progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic 
reports on progress. 


Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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EY if you are not a refrig 
eration engineer, this valve 
should be of interest to you, fe 
it illustrates the precision works 
manship that is characteristic of 
all Weatherhead products. 


Weatherhead engineers neve 
assume that a product cannot be 
improved in design to simplify i 

application, increase its life, o£ 
to lower cost. For it is their respons 
sibility to find new and bette 

ways to control or regulate thé 
flow of fluids for all operating 


conditions. 


On cars, planes, ships, diesel ene 
gines, machines ... wherever cold, 
heat, vibration or corrosion are 
problems . . . Weatherhead 
products ... valves, fittings and 
hose assemblies are delivering 
superior performance, because of 
the intensive laboratory testing 
behind them. 


This is why you receive extra 
value when you use Weatherhead 
products ... it is your assurance 
of dependable service, which in 


turn makes your products 


perform better. 


Look Abead with ATTENTION AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


Weatherhead | Every car, truck or bus on til 


road today is equipped with 
THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO Weatherhead drain cocks and 


oy | fittings. Most automotiv 
vehicles use from 1 to If 
NEW YORK + DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS - LOS ANGELES other Weatherhead products. 
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